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Here's  a  fresh,  new,  really  difFerenf  promotion  item 
for  Fall:  Matkins  are  doubly  useful  (they’re  sensibly 
sized  Napkins,  appropriate  as  Place  Mats!)  and  highly 
promotable  as  a  two-way  set  with  beautiful  "Willow" 
Cloth.  Order  yours  today! 

"WIUOW"  CLOTH  SIZES:  54'  x  54',  54'  x  72',  64'  x  84'. 
"WILLOW”  AAATKINS:  Size  13'  x  19',  available  by  the  dozen  or 
8  to  a  set  in  cellophane  wrapping. 

Boxed  sets  of  Cloths  and  Matkins  also  available. 

COLOR&  Blue,  rose. 

Tie-in  your  own  advertising  with  newsmots,  display  units, 
and  radio  comntercials — all  FREE! 

'Trod*  Mark 

SIMTEX  MILLS 

Division  of  Simmons  Company 
40  Worth  Street  •  New  York  1 3,  N.  Y. 

The  Nsrtienelly  Advertised  "Sirntex  Family  of  deducts”: 
Toblecloths  t  Napkins  •  Bodsproads  •  FiannoloHo  Sport  Shirts 
Nightwear  Flannelette  •  MoHross  Tickings  *  Furniture  Fabrics 


»  Clear-telliai/  Stroiig  sellii  Ml-page,  4-ceUr  odvBrtisew— ts 

pm  September  issues:  Oeod  Housekeeping,  Heusehoid,  Today’s 
W  Woman,  Bride's,  on  the  newsstands  about  August  201 
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LARGEST  INSTALLATION  IN  NEBRASKA 
FIRST  WITH  LUMINOUS  SIDE  PANELS 

J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons  have  multiplied  customer  good  will  by  making  every 
soles  floor  os  easily  accessible  as  the  main  floor.  Fourteen  continuously 
moving  OTIS  "32R"  ESCALATORS  —  with  glass  balustrades  that  are  softly, 
but  dramatically  back-lighted  —  invite  customers  to  travel  to  all  sales  areas 
without  effort,  waiting  or  crowding.  They  provide  UP  and  DOWN  trans¬ 
portation  from  the  basement  to  the  seventh  floor. 

Further,  these  NEW  OTIS  "32R"  ESCALATORS  give  the  customers  an 
unobstructed  view  of  surrounding  sales  displays  as  they  ride  between 
floors.  This  increases  impulse  buying.  Merchandise  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  missed  is  seen  and  bought  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Naturally, 
the  customers  are  as  delighted  as  the  management.  Interested?  Contact 
any  OTIS  office.  Or,  write  for  Bulletin  B-742-V.  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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SERVING  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  FOR  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 


Made  to  size,  they  will  stay 
to  size  for  the  life  of  the 
fabric!  Rub  them!  Tub  them! 
.  .  .  washing  will  never  affect 
the  shrink-resistant  qualities 


Th*  SCHOLLER  WOOL  SHRINKAGE  CONTROL 
PROCESS*  rcmov**  Hi*  primary  caut*  of  wool 
ritrinlwt* — moMiig  or  fthing — wMiaut  any 
•ff*ct  upon  Hi*  inh*r*nt  r**ili*ncy,  tlotHcity, 
Nilvr*,  f**l  or  "hand”  ol  Hi*  original  wool.  Th* 
lr*«hn*nt  of  Hi*  wool  inv*lv*«  th*  oddlHon  of  no 
f*r*ign  motorioU,  Hi*r*f*r*  no  chong*  in  woight. 
Appoomnc*  I*  wnchongod  whil*  comfort  cmd 
w(*f«l  Ilf*  of  th*  procottod  wool  fabric  i«  grooHy 
•nhoncod.  Th*  strongth  of  th*  Sch*ll*riz*d  yam 
I*  gonoioiiy  th*  com*  or  grootor  than  th*  original. 
Estromoly  floxibi*  in  appiicoHon,  wool  may  b* 
Scholloriiod  in  th*  raw  stock,  top*,  skoins, 
Rwkogot  or  fabric. 
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A  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT  AND  VOLUNTARY  LABELING 


At  present  three  bills  are  pending  in  the  federal  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  mandatory  label¬ 
ing  of  various  produets.  One  bill  has  to  do  with  fur  label¬ 
ing.  It  was  sneaked  through  the  House  one  hot  July  day 
when  the  attendance  was  low.  Another  has  to  do  with 
rayon  and  the  third  with  cotton  goods.  In  each  case  the 
assumption  behind  the  bill  appears  to  be  that  consumers 
need  the  protection  which  will  come  from  a  Government- 
required  label.  A  closer  inspection  of  the  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  likely  to  justify  the  conviction  that  the  spon¬ 
soring  groups  clamoring  for  such  legislation  are  more 
concerned  about  some  fancied  benefit  which  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  themselves  than  any  problematical  protection  the 
bills  would  provide  for  the  public. 

Some  half  dozen  years  ago,  legislation  was  enacted 
which  foisted  upon  business  and  the  public  the  so-called 
“Wool  Products  Labeling  Act.”  There  was  a  great  to-do 
about  that  legislation  by  a  powerful  lobby  and  all  sorts 
of  groups  of  voters  were  enlisted  in  the  support  of  the 
measure  which,  presumably  was  expected  to  be  of  value 
to  the  wool  growers.  In  the  years  which  have  intervened, 
it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  the  law  has  done 
anyone  any  real  good,  even  the  wool  growers.  It  did,  how¬ 
ever,  create  a  lot  of  confusion  and  expense  for  retailers 
and  gave  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  additional 
means  to  interject  itself  in  business  operation. 

Shall  We  Have  a  Separate  Law  for  Each  Line? 

Now  we  have  the  three  bills  referred  to  above.  Of 
course,  if  these  bills  are  needed  to  protect  the  public. 


then  that  public  needs  protection  in  its  purchases  o/| 
everything — not  merely  three  or  four  different  lines  d 
merchandise.  Surely  no  one  ean  argue  that  it  is  any 
more  heinous  to  cheat  a  consumer  on  a  fur  eoat,  or  an 
article  of  rayon  or  eotton,  than  it  would  be  to  take  unfair 
advantage  in  a  sale  of  furniture,  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
any  other  in  a  long  list  of  hundreds  of  different  types  of 
merchandise.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  proceed  in  the  way 
in  which  these  bills  would  indicate  there  is  some  thought 
in  the  Congress  we  should  proceed,  we  may  expect  a  l(m% 
procession  of  special  laws  relating  to  each  of  the  many 
classes  of  merchandise! 

It  needs  but  little  thought  to  promote  the  conviction 
that  that  way  madness  lies.  Imagine  trying  to  do  btisi 
ness  while  you  strive  to  conform  to  a  different  labeling 
law  for  each  type  of  merchandise  you  carry!  How  could 
any  store  keep  track  of  the  requirements? 

Meanwhile,  more  and  more,  business  is  turning  to  the 
use  of  informative  labels  in  connection  with  different 
types  of  goods.  These  labeling  programs  are  voluntary, 
not  mandatory!  They  are  entered  into  because  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  realize  that  solid  and  useful  in¬ 
formation  about  the  products  they  make,  or  handle, 
actually  adds  value  to  the  merchandise.  Such  informa 
tive  labels  are  a  very  different  thing  from  the  type  of 
labeb  which  are  required  by  legislation.  The  Wool 
labeling  law,  for  example,  does  not  require  that  the  sale 
of  a  wool  product  shall  be  accompanied  by  any  informa¬ 
tion  whatever  which  will  have  much  value  or  meaning  for 
the  consumer.  It  merely  requires  a  labeling  of  the  wool 
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coauineil  in  the  merchandise  to  indicate  whether  it  is 
new  wool,  re-processed  new  wool,  or  used  wool.  Thus,  it 
well  could  be  that  a  prejudice  for  or  against  a  particular 
class  of  wool  could  be  created  by  the  government-re¬ 
quired  label  to  the  actual  disadvantage  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public. 


Let's  Have  a  Law  to  Require  Accuracy  in  Voluntary  Labels 
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Surely  it  is  a  strange  situation  when  the  Congress 
affects  to  believe  that  business  men,  who  always  are  eager 
to  build  favor  for  the  products  they  offer  the  public, 
must  be  constrained  by  a  federal  law  to  do  something 
which — if  it  really  would  be  of  value  to  the  public — 
would  add  value  to  the  goods  offered  for  sale. 

The  steady  trend  in  business  is  to  the  voluntary  act 
of  providing  more  infoimiation,  of  more  practical  value, 
for  the  consumer.  That  trend  should  be  permitted  to 
develop  unhampered  by  legislation  largely  conceived  in 
ignorance  of  more  practical  considerations  and,  at  worst, 

!  merely  representing  a  desire  to  appease  certain  special 
interests. 

It  would  be  so  much  wiser  if  the  Congress  could  be 
shown  that  we  do  not  need  all  of  these  laws  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  consumers  in  their  purchases  of  vari¬ 
ous  narrow  classifications  of  merchandise,  but  that  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  in¬ 
stead  we  were  to  have  a  law  resembling  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  of  Elngland.  Such  a  law  would  not  make  any 
labeling  mandatory  but  would  provide  that  where  labels 
or  markings  of  any  kind  are  used  they  must  be  accurate 
and  truthful! 

Such  legislation  would  be  most  effective  in  preventing 
fraudulent  claims  for  goods.  The  man  who  labeled  a 
product  “silk”  for  example  would  fall  under  the  heavy 
penalty  of  the  law  if  his  product  proved  not  to  be  silk. 
If  he  chose  to  make  a  nondescript  article  and  sell  it  with¬ 
out  any  label,  or  mark,  or  claim,  concerning  its  constitu¬ 
ency,  he  would  be  free  to  do  so  but,  as  the  present  trend 
to  the  use  of  labels  develops,  his  product  would  find  a 
place  for  itself  in  a  list  of  items  the  very  existence  of 
which  would  constitute  a  warning  to  the  consumer. 

With  legislation  of  this  kind  the  great  problems  of  en¬ 
forcement  would  largely  disappear.  The  label  and  the 
goods  would  be  available  for  comparison.  If  the  mer¬ 
chandise  proved  to  be  what  the  label  said  it  was  that 
would  be  one  thing,  but  if  the  goods  did  not  support  the 
claim  of  the  label  there  would  be  prima  facie  evidence 
i)f  a  violation  of  law. 
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Congress  Thinks  Only  Honesty  Is  Involved 

It  is  unfortunate  the  men  in  Congress,  who  have  to 
pecide  whether  or  not  these  various  bills  affecting  busi- 
pess  should  become  law,  do  not  have  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  which  would  enable  them  to  foresee  the  con- 
1  foqnences  of  such  legislation.  Is  the  bill  one  which  osten- 
ibly  seeks  only  to  require  honesty  in  transactions  having 
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to  do  with  certain  merchandise?  Then,  how  can  any 
honest  trader  be  hurt?  Always,  in  debate  over  any  such 
proposed  legislation,  that  is  the  point  which  most  often 
is  brought  up.  Surely  a  bill  which  requires  honest  deal¬ 
ing  can  prove  a  hindrance  only  to  the  dishonest!  Thus, 
all  honest  traders  will  be  benefited!  There  is,  of  course, 
no  adequate  realization  of  the  additional  detail  work 
which  even  the  most  reasonable  of  such  bills  thrust  upon 
the  honest  retailer. 

When  such  legislation  is  under  consideration,  it  is 
natural  for  the  law-makers  to  think  in  terms  of  a  single 
unit.  They  do  not  think  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  units  which  may  be  handled  by  a  single  store  and  they 
do  not  realize  the  tempo  of  modern  business.  It  is  natural 
for  them  in  thinking  of  a  single  fur  coat,  for  example,  to 
conclude  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  seeing  that  a 
fur  coat  is  appropriately  labeled  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  which  may  be  under  consideration. 
They  cannot,  of  course,  realize  the  continuous  procession 
of  things  which  must  be  done  in  the  store.  They  do  not 
think  in  terms  of  a  thousand  coats,  or  ten  thousand.  They 
do  not  realize  how  easily  labels  may  be  detached.  They 
cannot  understand  that  in  any  effort  to  restore  such 
labels,  some  clerk  may  mix  them  up  and  unwittingly 
mislabel  the  goods.  Above  all,  they  can  have  no  per¬ 
ception  of  the  work  involved,  or  the  knowledge,  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  that  when  goods  are  received  the  manu¬ 
facturers'  labels  may  safely  be  relied  upon.  Are  you  an 
honest  man,  then  how  can  a  bill  of  this  kind  hurt  you? 

All  Adds  to  Cost  of  Oporating 

The  truth  is  that  all  these  things  operate  to  increase 
the  cost  of  doing  business  and  hence  have  their  inevitable 
effect  on  prices.  Those  retailers  who  stay  in  business, 
when  the  Congress  gets  through  passing  all  these  bills, 
will  be  those  who  most  effectively  are  able  to  pass  on 
these  increased  costs  to  the  consumer.  The  constant 
effort  of  retailing  has  been  to  keep  costs  down  and  make 
prices  as  reasonable  as  possible.  The  more  the  federal 
Government  intrudes  itself  into  the  business  picture  by 
the  enactment  of  more  and  more  regulatory  legislation, 
the  more  the  Congress  will  have  to  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  business  costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  law  which  required  strict 
honesty  in  the  labeling,  or  marking,  of  merchandise,  but 
which  did  not  compel  labeling,  the  added  costs  and  con¬ 
fusion  would  not  be  brought  into  the  situation.  Then 
the  labels  instead  of  containing  a  minimum  of  informa¬ 
tion,  which  largely  is  useless,  would  be  directed  to  pro¬ 
viding  practical  information  which  would  enable  con¬ 
sumers  to  make  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  use  of 
what  they  buy.  This  would  apply  to  merchandise  of 
every  description.  It  would  be  better  and  more  effective 
in  every  way  than  separate  bills  dealing  with  each  line 
of  merchandise.  Let  us  work  for  such  a  Merchandise 
Marks  Act. 
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Circus  theme  was  used  at  Hecht’s,  Washington,  in  their  “Big  Top” 
toyland.  This  unndow  jecUured  favorite  Walt  Disney  characters. 


At  Filene’s,  Boston.  Left,  in  interior  display,  mademoiselle  sug¬ 
gests  gifts  from  Fretwh  shop.  Below,  seven  mechanical  elves  work 
in  candy  kitchen  set  up  in  one  of  the  store’s  comer  windows. 
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The  annual  round  up  of  good 
ideam  from  last  year^m  experience 


longer  will  offer  retailers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  open  the  purse  by  tugging  at 
the  heartstrings. 

Criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the 
commercialism  which  today  colors  so 
many  of  our  American  institutions— 
including  Christmas.  It  is  interesting, 
salutary  p>erhaps,  that  some  of  this 
criticism  has  come  from  within  busi¬ 
ness  itself. 

just  such  a  critical  appraisal  stimu¬ 
lated  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Rock  Island,  Ill.,  to  develop  a  novel 
and  successful  1948  Christmas  presen¬ 
tation.  A  strictly  non-commercial  pa¬ 
rade  was  planned,  with  church  groups 
and  other  civic  and  non-profit  organ¬ 
izations  entering  floats.  Five  float 
prizes,  from  $200  to  $25,  were  offered. 
Invitations  were  extended  to  high- 
school  bands  in  the  area,  offering  ex¬ 
pense  money  adequate  to  cover  bus 
transportation  to  Rock  Island  but 
stipulating  that  no  contest  would  be 
held  among  the  bands.  The  response 
was  heartening.  Twenty -two  floats 
were  entered  in  the  parade,  and 


marching  groups  brought  up  the 
count  to  30  units,  extending  over  15 
blocks.  More  than  25,000  persons 
turned  out  to  see  the  cavalcade  of 
their  home  town  organizations.  Mer¬ 
chants  closed  their  stores  so  that  their 
employees  might  be  among  the  specta¬ 
tors,  but  immediately  afterward  store 
doors  were  opened  so  the  public 
might  do  a  little  early  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping.  Rock  Island  expects  to  repeat 
this  event  this  year,  and  indications 
are  that  many  more  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  will  join  in  the  forthcoming 
comp)etition.  Says  VV.  Lloyd  Keepers, 
Managing  Secretary  of  the  Rock  Island 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  “VVe  believe 
we  have  developed  something  new  and 
wholesome.” 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded 
that  only  a  non-commercial  approach 
to  Christmas  is  commendable.  Rather, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  tradi¬ 
tions  now  are  in  the  making  which 
will  become  p>art  of  the  permanent 
Christmas  heritage.  Let  us  create 
these  modern  traditions  out  of  a  sense 


ff^HRISTMAS  comes  but  once  a 

^  year,"  runs  an  old  song.  ‘‘Yes, 
all  year!”  echoes  the  harassed  retail 
refrain. 

Christmas  plans  are  laid  far  in  ad¬ 
vance:  by  August  the  promotional 
staffs  of  forehanded  stores  already  are 
in  a  flurry  of  pre-Christmas  excite¬ 
ment.  The  retail  “circuses”  have  be¬ 
come  more  elaborate  with  each  year; 
displays  have  touched  successive 
heights  of  fantasy.  During  the  war 
and  the  immediate  post-war  pericxl, 
when  merchandise  was  scarce,  retail¬ 
ers  sought  to  pacify  the  customer  with 
these  assorted  dramatics.  However, 
Christmas  of  1948  again  saw  emphasis 
on  goods  for  sales  and  a  return  to 
more  conservative  promotion  patterns 
in  many  quarters. 

This  year  Christmas  will  reflect  the 
re-awakening  of  price-consciousness 
and  keener  competition  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  dollar.  Price  and  competition 
are  heady  stimulants.  But  handle 
with  care!  Over-exploitation  may  sur¬ 
feit  the  public  so  that  the  Season  no 


(■ommencing  November  1,  Christmas  windows  made  debut  at  One  of  Goldblatt’s  windows  offered  gift  suggestions  for  mil  mem- 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  theme,  "November  is  Christmas  Shopping  Time."  bers  of  the  family  with  its  realistic  Christmas  morning  scene. 


Marihall  Field  Santa  Claus  prepares  the  storeys  45- 
foot  Christmas  tree  for  erection  on  the  7th  floor. 


Elaborate  floats  in  Schuster’s,  Milwaukee  parade.  St. 
Nick  shared  honors  with  store’s  Billie  the  Brotvnie. 


of  good  taste,  dignity  and  reverence, 
not  merely  out  of  a  sense  of  business 
comp>etition  and  profit. 


The  Christmas  Parade 


In  recent  years,  the  Christmas  pa¬ 
rade  has  become  an  American  retail 
tradition,  and  every  year  sees  new 
elaborations  on  the  theme  by  some  of 
the  country’s  large  stores. 

Three  new  giant  balloon  figures 
were  added  to  the  Macy  parade  for 
1948,  and  the  Santa  who  brought  up 
the  rear  was  a  giant  in  his  own  right 
—Charles  W.  Howard  himself,  found¬ 
er  of  the  famous  Santa  Claus  School 
at  Albion,  N.  Y  Upon  arrival  at  the 
store,  Santa  mounted  the  marquee 
and  gave  the  order  for  the  unveiling 
of  the  mechanical  window  display  in 
the  Thirty-fourth  Street  window  bat¬ 
tery. 

Detailed  planning  ten  months  in 
advance  enabled  Thalhimer’s,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  to  get  off  to  an  early  stait 
by  staging  their  third  annual  Toy 
Parade  on  the  night  of  November  19. 
Giant  balloons  also  are  featured  at 
this  event. 

An  luipiessive  float  parade  staged 
in  New’ark,  New  Jersey,  by  L.  Bam¬ 
berger,  presented  holiday,  circus,  and 
story  book  characters,  including  a 
giant  Schmoo  and  several  costumed 
baby  Schmoos  “from  the  Valley  of  the 
Sclimoon.”  Cartoonist  A1  Capp  him¬ 
self  supplied  the  authentic  costumes 
for  this  group,  and  lent  his  personal 
luster  as  honor  guest  at  a  press  party 
preceding  the  parade.  Also  featured 
in  the  parade  was  the  winning  float  in 
the  Parade  Art  Contest  sponsored  by 
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the  store.  At  the  store,  Santa  climbed 
to  the  marquee  and  led  the  audience 
in  Christmas  Carols. 

Ed  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  put 
on  their  first  Christmas  parade  in 
1926,  and  the  event  now  draws  specta¬ 
tors  not  only  from  the  -town,  but 
from  all  the  state  and  from  several 
neighboring  states.  Last  year’s  parade 
was  closely  integrated  with  the  store’s 
entire  Christmas  presentation  pro¬ 
gram,  in  which  honors  were  divided 
between  the  traditional  Santa,  and 
Billie  The  Brownie,  a  Schuster  crea¬ 
tion  which  has  become  a  sort  of 
Christmas  trademark  of  the  store  in 
the  public  mind.  Billie  The  Brownie 
was  featured  in  the  parade,  on  radio 
programs,  in  all  the  store’s  Christmas 
advertising,  on  direct  mail  pieces,  in¬ 
cluding  Santa  Claus  mail,  in  displays 
—even  as  a  doll  sold  in  the  Toy  De¬ 
partment. 

Uncle  Wip’s  28th  Annual  Toyland 
Parade,  staged  by  Gimbel's,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  was 
one  of  the  most  carefully  planned  of 
retail  events.  This  is  attested  by  a 
mimeographed  publicity  booklet  with 
full  details  of  the  schedule  of  events, 
the  line  and  order  of  march,  names 
and  duties  of  committee  members  and 
of  the  coordinators,  assistant  coordi¬ 
nators,  and  marshals  of  the  various 
divisions,  grandstand  supervisors  and 
ushers,  a  listing  of  over  40  city  and 
county  officials  and  over  60  other 
official  guests  invited,  the  names  of  45 
institutions  tendered  special  invita¬ 
tions,  detailing  of  facilities  provided 
for  the  press,  news  photographers,  and 
newsreel  cameramen,  and  a  complete 


and  colorful  pre-description  of  the  pa¬ 
rade,  unit  by  unit,  with  interesting 
incidental  facts  and  statistics.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  the  publk 
ity  was  handled  is  worth  special  note 
The  booklet  mentioned,  itself,  insured 
a  “good  press.’’  Equally  important 
were  the  arrangements  made  for  newv 
reel  men  and  reporters  to  set  up  theii 
equipment  at  advantageous  spots,  with 
special  elevator  service  provided 
(Other  stores  also  have  found  it  wortli 
while  to  consider  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  press  and  film  repre  i 
sentatives.  In  one  instance  these! 
people  were  served  hot  coffee  and! 
sandwiches  after  the  parade— a  gestures 
which  must  have  been  much  appreci 
ated  on  a  cold  day  when  restaurants  i 
were  overcrowded.)  Five  newsreel  film  s 
services  covered  the  Gimbel  event.  Iti 
also  was  picked  up  by  television,  andi 
a  direct  short  wave  broadcast  and  prt-i 
pared  recordings  detailed  the  progressj 
of  the  parade  for  radio  fans. 
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No  Substitute  for  Santa 
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To  small  children,  Christmas  isj 
summed  up  in  Santa  Claus,  and  fw 
their  benefit  and  the  vicarious  enjo\ 
ment  of  the  more  adult  population 
Santa’s  nose  is  really  put  to  the  grind  ^ 
stone  by  many  stores. 

Several  took  pictures  of  chiidrcnj 
talking  with  their  Santas  and  offer 
these  pictures  for  sale  to  parents. 
Frederick  Sc  Nelson,  Seattle,  Santa  he 
court  in  one  of  the  display  window 
in  an  elaborate  ice  cave  setting, 
live  sea  lions  in  a  pool  at  one  end. 
enthralled  youngsters  entered  the  wii 
(low  from  the  street  through  a  do 
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Half-thrilled,  half-frightened,  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  watch  Bamberger's  Thanksgiving  parade. 
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Uncle  IV ip’s  Anntud  Toyland  Parade] 
staged  by  Gimbel’s  Pfuladelphia,  cov¬ 
ered  Uut  year  by  five  newsreels,] 
television,  short  wave  and  radio. 


in  the  glass,  were  photographed  by  a 
hidden  cameraman  as  they  talked  to 
Santa,  and  then  were  met  inside  the 
store  by  their  parents.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  parents  ordered  the 
photos  at  $1  each,  and  many  placed 
reorders. 

During  Santa’s  hrst  week  at  D.  H. 
Holmes  Company,  New  Orleans,  the 
store  had  an  in-store  television  demon¬ 
stration,  with  programs  produced  in 
a  studio  set  up  in  the  store  auditori¬ 
um,  and  televised  over  about  50  sets 
throughout  the  store.  One  of  the  most 
popular  programs  was  "Santa  Claus 
and  the  Children,”  during  which  time 
Santa  and  the  endless  line  of  children 
who  sat  on  his  knee  were  televised. 

Some  stores  made  arrangements  for 
children  to  have  personal  phone  con¬ 
versations  with  their  favorite  Old 
Gentleman.  Writes  C.  M.  Leopold, 


Sales  Promotion  Director  of  Wolf  & 
Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  “About 
ten  days  prior  to  Christmas  we  set 
aside  one  evening  from  seven  to  ten 
when  the  children  can  phone  Santa. 
All  trunk  lines  are  piped  to  spots 
around  the  store,  at  each  of  which  an 
executive  handles  all  calls  coming  over 
that  particular  telephone.  We  receive 
thousands  of  calls  that  evening,  and  it 
is  a  tradition  which  is  as  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  Fort  Wayne  as  Christmas  it¬ 
self.” 

Santa’s  Post  Office  is  a  theme  which 
has  been  played  upon  with  manifold 
variations.  The  Santa  replies  of  The 
May  Comp»any,  Los  Angeles,  were 
postmarked  “Santa  Claus,  Indiana.” 
And  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  had 
all  mailed  toys  sent  from  Santa  Claus, 
Indiana,  a  strategem  which  must  have 
impressed  the  young  recipients.  Santa 


mail  reaches  heavy  proportions  in 
many  stores,  and  most  see  that  every 
single  letter  receives  a  reply.  Emery 
Bird  Thayer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sent 
a  telegram  from  Santa  Claus  to  every 
child  who  wrote  Santa  in  care  of  the 
radio  station  carrying  their  special 
children’s  program.  Approximately 
5,000  telegrams  went  out. 

Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa., 
put  Santa  on  tour  throughout  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns,  on  a  decorated  float 
equipped  with  a  loud  speaker.  “I  as¬ 
sure  you  it  was  one  of  the  best  pub¬ 
licity  stunts  that  we  ever  had,”  writes 
Bright’s  R.  D.  Edwards. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  certain  store  Santas 
are  engaged  during  the  pre-Christmas 
season,  is  that  of  personally  taking  the 
holiday  spirit  to  institutional  groups 
that  are  unable  to  visit  the  store.  At 


>  enjo\ 

jl.iti’onl  (riant  inflated  dragon  in  Thalhimer's  parade.  Bal-  Bright  Stores,  Lansford,  Pa.,  put  Santa  on  tour  through 

“  grind  |  looru  on  rolling  platforms  are  guided  by  boy  scouts.  surrounding  towns  on  a  decorated  float  with  loudspeaker. 


Chicago,  Goldblatt  Brothers,  Inc.,  sent 
Santa  to  various  institutions  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  live  Baby  Reindeer 
around  which  the  organization  built  a 
portion  of  its  Christmas  publicity. 
Ostensibly  at  a  loss  for  a  name  for  the 
little  animal,  Goldblatt’s  ran  a  contest 
on  their  radio  show,  offering  a 
"Santa’s  Sack”  containing  $1000  in 
prizes,  to  the  child  between  4  and  13 
years  old,  who  submitted  the  l>est 
name.  About  75,000  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived;  daily  winners  to  enter  the  fin¬ 
als  were  judged  by  three  prominent 
newspapermen  —  worth  an  additional 
spot  of  publicity  through  the  press,  of 
course. 

Several  of  the  store  j)ersonnel  and 
members  of  the  New  Orleans  radio 
and  press  went  up  to  Jackson,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  to  bring  Santa  Claus  to  D.  H. 
Holmes,  New  Orleans,  on  The  Rebel, 
which  made  numerous  stops  in  towns 
along  the  way.  At  every  stop  Santa’s 
greeting  to  the  children  and  the  little 
interviews  with  them  were  recorded. 
On  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  these  recordings  were  played 
back  on  a  local  radio  station. 

For  a  month  l)efore  the  holiday. 
Miller  &:  Paine,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  pro¬ 
moted  Santa  Claus  visioned  through  a 
retlucing  lens  that  shrunk  him  to  a 
miniature  height  of  about  14  inches. 
Kiddies  approached  his  gay  little 
workshop  on  the  auditorium  stage 
through  a  zigzag  maze.  The  child’s 
name  and  address,  the  parents’  names 
and  the  toys  wanted  were  recorded  as 
he  neared  the  stage,  and  then  the  talk 
with  Santa  was  amplified  through  a 
speaker  system.  The  follow-up  includ¬ 
ed  letters  both  to  parents  and  to  chil¬ 
dren. 

A  store  Santa  used  to  be  “just  any¬ 
body”  draped  in  a  red  outfit  with  ratty 
imitation  fur  and  a  scarcely  plausible 
beard.  Modern  children  are  more  crit¬ 
ical  than  their  prototypes  of  years  ago, 
and  in  order  to  deal  with  the  little 
skeptics,  Santa  must  be  faultless  in 
both  his  training  and  his  trappings. 
Parents,  too,  consider  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect  that  the  visit  to  Santa  will 
have  on  the  child.  Moreover,  store 
managements  realize  that  if  any  econ¬ 
omizing  is  to  be  done  at  Christmas,  it 
would  be  poor  policy  to  start  with 
Santa,  who,  def)ending  upon  his  per- 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  “It’s  from  Frederick  &  Nelson’’  slogan  was  used  by  the  Seattle 
store  in  all  of  its  newspaper  ads,  billboards  and  radio  programs. 
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One  of  the  “Democracy  At  Its  Very  Best’’  series  of  four  full-page 
related  institutional  ads  by  IVm.  Taylor  and  Son.  Others  in  series 
covered  {'.hristmas  for  the  .American  Woman,  Man  and  Heme. 


Thoalugmng  Day  It  Ovar! 
Chrhtmat  It  Clotar 
Tkau  You  Think! 

When  You  Think  of 

CHRISTMAS, 

Think  of 

HOLMES, 


The  Store  of  the  ChHstmai  Spirit 
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“Man  of  the  Month”  was  Miller  &  Paints 
lag  for  Santa  Claus.  Ads  listed  some  of 
baffling  requests  sent  to  Mr.  Claus. 


One  of  Benjamin’s,  Salisbury,  .Md.. 
institutionals  devoted  to  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army’s  Christmas  Caravan. 


Thalhimer  ad  announced  time  and  num¬ 
ber  for  its  “Phone  Call  to  Santa”  night, 
plugged  “Calling  Santa”  radio  program. 


Post-Thanksgiving  reminder  by  I).  H.  Holmes, 
“The  Store  tvith  the  Christmas  Spirit”. 


Lit’s  ad  told  parents  why  the  store’s  Santa  was  specially  qualified  to 
handle  their  children  sympathetically  i  nd  to  give  sound  advice  on  toys. 


\ 


( lhi( a^o,  (loUihlatt  Hioilios,  liu.,  Nt-iit 
Santa  to  vaiions  institutions  attotn- 
|>atii(‘(l  bv  tin-  livt-  It.iltv  Rcindffi 
aiontid  whit  It  tin-  oiL;atii/ation  hnill  a 
|)(»iliot)  oi  its  (  inistnias  pnitlitilv. 

( )stcnsil)lv  at  a  loss  lot  a  nanif  lot  tin- 
little  .initnal,  ( •oUlblatt's  lati  a  (otitest 
on  tiu'ii  ladio  show,  olleiitit;  a 
"Satita’s  Sat  k”  « otitainitii^  SIhOd  in 
|)i  i/es,  to  the  t  hild  hetweeti  I  and  IS 
years  oUl,  who  snhinitted  the  best 
name.  About  7.'),ddd  entiies  weie  le 
teived;  daily  witineis  to  etitei  the  (itt 
als  were  )ml>;ed  by  three  protninetit 
itewspaperinen  woith  an  .idditional 
spot  ol  pnhiit  iiy  thion^h  the  ptess,  ol 
« oitrse. 

Seyeial  ol  the  store  peisonnel  ami 
members  ol  the  New  Oileatis  radio 
and  ptess  wetit  ii|)  to  |a(  kson,  Missis¬ 
sippi.  to  biini;  Santa  (Sans  to  I).  II. 
Holmes,  New  ()i  leans,  on  The  Rebel, 
wind)  made  nnmeions  stops  in  towns 
aloni;  the  way.  .\t  eveiy  stop  Santa’s 
t^reelin^  to  the  diildien  attil  the  little 
intei views  with  them  wete  letonled. 
On  the  ilay  ol  his  at  rival  in  New  ()i 
leans,  these  re(oi(lini;s  were  played 
hat  k  on  a  lt>tal  tailitt  statitni. 

hot  a  mtnith  heltnt*  the  htilitlav. 
Miller  N-  Paine,  l.intoln,  .Neb.,  pio- 
motetl  Santa  (Sans  visittticti  thitnt^h  .1 
lethitini;;  lens  that  sinimk  him  tt>  .1 
mitiiatine  heiii^ht  ol  .ibont  I  I  inthes. 
Kitlilies  .ippit>at  hetl  his  ;^av  little 
wtnkshop  on  the  .nttlitt>rinm  sta^e 
tlnt>n^h  .1  /ii^/a^  tna/e.  The  thiltl’s 
name  anti  .itltlress,  the  |)aients’  names 
.nitl  the  tt)vs  vvantetl  wete  it  ttniltil  as 
he  tiearetl  the  stai;e,  anti  then  the  talk 
with  Santa  was  amplihetl  tintiu^h  .1 
s|)eaker  system.  The  lt»llt)vv-iip  int  lnii- 
etl  lettets  bttth  tt»  parents  atiil  to  ihil- 
theti. 

.\  sttne  Santa  nsetl  tt»  be  "just  anv- 
bt)tlv  ”  tlrapeil  in  a  red  tmtlit  with  ratty 
imitatit)!)  lin  anil  a  siartelv  phiusible 
heart!.  .Mtnlerti  t  hildren  are  mtne  trit¬ 
it  al  than  their  j)it)tt)tv  pes  ol  years  agt), 
anti  it)  tntler  tt>  tleal  vyith  the  little 
skepties,  Santa  mnst  be  lanltless  in 
bt)th  his  trainin,i>  .mil  his  tra|)pin^s. 
Paretits,  ttm,  ttnisitler  the  |)svt holt)»i- 
tal  ellett  that  the  visit  tt)  .Santa  will 
have  on  the  tSiilil.  .Mtnetiver,  sttne 
managements  leali/e  that  it  any  eton- 
tmii/ing  is  to  be  tlone  at  CSuistmas,  it 
vvt)uld  be  pot))  pttlity  to  start  with 
Sat)ta,  who,  tlepetitling  upon  his  pet- 

{Continued  on  \nige  lb) 


One  <»|  the  "Hemotrnty  if  Its  I'erv  |{e.v/"  series  of  four  fitlllmtir 
related  institiitiotuil  ads  h\  ll  ni.  Tayltir  and  Son.  Others  in  series 
107'ered  Christmas  for  the  Imeriran  H'oman,  Man  and  tleiiir. 


The  "It’s  from  Trederitk  o-  Selson"  slofian  was  used  h\  the  Seattle 
store  in  all  of  its  newspaper  ads.  hilthoards  and  radio  proi>rams. 
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iMHt  Call  to  Help 
Huhe  Them  Happier 
Thin  Chrinlmax ... 


Mr.  Santa  Claus 


dotty  couMtiloltoiit  «.Hi  tn*aH  fry  m  MiHtt  6  foiot  Toy- 
mt  ON  'npoftoiii  cofilt'OtKt  iMt  tokoii  placo  Hira  the  Mp^ic 
s  t»dd*  •Hiilimd  cl»«p  ood  kit  oarneii  •dMircn 


Be*tcr  S  jrry  ...  if  >00  woot  to  join 
•he  Clihslmos  Corovon  .  .  .  ond  niok# 
icfhe  youngster  hoppier  this  Christ* 
mos.  All  you  do  is  bring  o  gift  either 
to  rur  Tree  on  tne  Bolcorty  o-  to  the 
Sohoticn  Army,  309  Frorsklin  Street, 
vsho  will  dutnbute  the  gifts  before 
Chnslmes.  Tne  Corovon  closes  crt 
Dc*  St  ...  so  pleose  get  your  gift 
in  by  then. 


Man  of  thf  Month"  teas  Miller  ir  Paine's 
tat(  for  Santa  ('.Ians.  Ids  listed  some  ttf 
halltin^  reifiiests  sent  to  Mr.  ('.Ians. 


(hie  of  Henfamin's.  Salishnr\,  Md.. 
institntionals  devoted  to  the  Sah'o 
tion  i mix's  ('hristinns  (lara.’on 


Thalhimer  ad  annoinu ed  time  and  nuni 
her  for  its  "Phone  ('.all  to  Santa"  ninht. 
Idntified  "(^allin^  Santa”  radio  l>ro^ram. 


Post-Thankst’ii'int’  reminder  h\  It.  H.  Holmes. 
"The  Store  leith  the  (.hristmas  Sfiirit  . 


I.it's  ad  told  fiarents  ii’h\  the  store's  Santa  n'us  sfieiiallx  iinalified  to 
handle  their  ihildren  syinf/atheth  all\  •  nd  to  t’ive  sound  advice  on  to\s. 


Thanksgiving  Day  Is  Over! 
Christmas  Is  Closer 
Than  You  Think! 

When  You  Think  of 

CHRISTMAS. 

Think  of 

HOLMES. 


The  Stone  of  the  Christmat;  Spirit 


Shop  Todoy  «t  Hohnot  for  Al  of  Yogr  CHRISTMAS  Ne«ls 


O  YOU’V 


IN  1948,  $700  million  was  burned  up  | 
just  as  surely  as  if  it  had  been  tossd  ! 
into  a  furnace.  This  tremendous  loss  | 
—the  greatest  in  our  nation’s  history-  i 
represents  the  fire  damage  done  to  | 
homes,  schools,  stores,  forests,  farm  \ 
land,  churches,  factories,  warehouses,  j 
apartments,  theatres  and  national  re¬ 
sources.  [I 

But  worst  of  all,  90  per  cent  of  this  I| 
destruction  could  have  been  prevent- 1 
ed.  According  to  fire  safety  organiza- 1 
tions,  nine  out  of  ten  fires  should  I 
never  start  in  the  first  place.  But  care-  ! 
lessness  and  ignorance  did  their  dirty  | 
work— as  they  do  every  year-and  | 
Amerioans  paid  in  dollars  and  lives.  | 
Fires  don’t  just  happen.  They  are  | 
caused.  It’s  the  forgotten  cigarette,  | 
the  bundle  of  oily  rags,  the  overload-  S 
ed  fuse  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  such  | 
common  hazards  that  start  most  fires.  ^ 
Not  only  are  Americans  lax  when  it 
comes  to  prevetuion,  but  downright  | 
neglectful  about  protection  as  well.  ; 
■So  necessary  a  safeguard  as  the  Under- 
writers’-approved  fire  extinguisher  it  ; 
too  often  considered  just  an  added 
expense. 

This  sort  of  complacency  has  infect-  i 
ed  far  too  many  store  owners.  “I’ve  ^ 
never  had  a  fire.’’  they  reason,  “so  why  i 
worry  about  it?’’  Why  worry?  Here’s  j 
the  reason:  last  year  more  than  40,000  | 
mercantile  establishments  were  dam¬ 
aged  or  destroyed  by  fire.  Losses  ex  j 
ceeded  $90  million.  With  losses  such 
as  this  no  owner  can  afford  to  say  >i 
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VLeVER  had  a  FIRE!^^ 


By  Robert  Finehout 

Fire  Protection  Institute 
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can’t  happen  to  him. 

Back  on  December  7,  fire  struck 
a  Freemont,  Ohio,  department  store, 
destroying  .$1,000,0(1J  in  property  and 
merchandise.  In  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
last  November,  a  $2.82,800  blaze  rav¬ 
aged  the  S  &:  L  department  store. 

Several  months  ago  the  stockroom 
of  a  Lancaster,  Pa.,  garment  store  was 
destroyed  in  a  $30,000  fire.  In  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  a  prominent  clothing 
store  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  that  took 
a  $75,000  toll  in  goods  and  property. 
Fire  gutted  a  Florence,  S.  C.  depart¬ 
ment  store  this  past  December.  Losses 
amounted  to  more  than  $200,000.  A 
Columbus,  Ohio  furniture  store  was 
demolished  in  a  $75,000  blaze  Janu¬ 
ary  18.  .Already  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  1948’s  shocking  total  will  be 
exceeded  this  year.  Will  your  store  be 
added  to  the  growing  list? 

.According  to  the  National  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection  .Association,  matches  and  cig- 
trettes  cause  33  per  cent  of  all  mer- 
raiitile  fires.  Here,  perhaps  more  than 
in  any  other  type  hazard,  the  human 
'rror  is  responsible.  People  have  yet 
0  realize  the  inherent  danger  of  a 
arelessly-tossed  cigarette  or  a  glowing 
natch.  For  years  safety  groups  have 
tied  to  educate  the  public  to  the  dan- 
;ers  of  this  number  one  hazard. 

Stores  can  take  the  lead  in  broad- 
asting  the  dangers  of  smoking.  Win- 

Iuw  displays,  newspaper  ads  and 
ounter  signs  can  do  much  to  drive 
lome  safe  smoking  habits.  During 


Fire  Prevention  Week  such  public 
service  gestures  not  only  help  a  worth¬ 
while  cause,  but  build  good  will. 

More  specifically,  the  store  owner 
can  do  much  to  safeguard  his  estab¬ 
lishment  from  the  smoking  threat.  If 
smoking  is  permitted,  ash  trays  should 
be  placed  on  the  counters,  in  the  lob¬ 
bies  and  wherever  crowds  congregate. 
Rest  rooms  should  not  be  neglected 
either.  However,  ash  trays  should  be 
kept  emptied.  An  ash  tray  crammed 
with  smoldering  butts  is  not  only 
dangerous,  but  is  also  a  sign  of  poor 
housekeeping. 

If  smoking  is  forbidden,  this  rule 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  Large, 
easy-to-see  “No  Smoking”  signs  should 
be  liberally  posted  throughout  t|^e 
store.  Most  customers  will  abide  by 
this  request.  Should  a  customer  forget 
and  light  up  anyhow,  sales  clerks 
should  warn  the  offender  in  polite  but 
firm  terms.  It  is  usually  a  good  idea 
to  tell  the  customer  that  the  rule  was 
established  by  the  Fire  Department. 
For  that  matter,  a  “By  Order  of  the 
Fire  Department”  notice  should  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  bottom  of  all  “No  Smok¬ 
ing”  signs. 

Smoking  should  never  be  permitted 
in  the  stock  room.  This  fact  should 
be  impressed  strongly  upon  all  em¬ 
ployees.  There  is  hardly  a  department 
store  or  specialty  store  in  the  country 
that  doesn’t  stock  some  merchandise 
of  a  combustible  nature.  Smoking  in 
the  basement  should  also  be  frowned 


upon.  Here,  too,  is  muck  flammable 
material. 

Misuse  of  electricity  is  responsible 
for  20  per  cent  of  all  store  fires.  Al¬ 
though  electricity  is  a  great  boon  to 
mankind,  people  unwittingly  convert 
it  into  a  ruthless  enemy.  Largely  be¬ 
cause  of  ignorance  or  carelessness,  ser¬ 
ious  electrical  fires  break  out  every 
day. 

The  soundest  advice  fire  experts 
offer  store  owners  is  this:  Call  in  an 
experienced  electrician  for  all  instal¬ 
lations  and  repairs.  Although  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  an  unquenchable  desire  to 
tinker,  this  desire  can  be  woefully  mis¬ 
placed  when  it  comes  to  electricity. 
Amateur  repair  jobs  by  a  staff  “handy 
man”  must  always  be  avoided. 

Many  tinkerers  look  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  fuse  as  an  unnecessary  nuisance, 
best  eliminated  by  “bridging.”  This 
is  a  dangerous  practice.  The  use  of 
“jumpers”  or  pennies  as  substitutes 
for  fuses  has  been  deplored  by  the  fire 
safety  organizations  for  years.  The 
reason  for  this  condemnation  is  this; 
the  fuse  is  the  safety  valve  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  system. 

When  a  line  becomes  overloaded, 
due  to  too  many  appliances,  heat  is 
produced.  Unless  a  fuse  of  projjer 
amperage  is  installed  in  the  circuit, 
fire  may  eventually  break  out.  The 
worst  thing  about  such  fires  is  that 
they  can  smolder  for  hours  without 
l)eing  discovered,  the  resulting  dam¬ 
age  being  severe. 

The  purpose  of  the  fuse  is  to 
“break”  the  circuit.  Nfade  of  metal 
that  melts  at  a  low  temperature,  the 
fuse  is  actually  a  link  in  the  elertric 
line.  When  the  link  snaps  or  “blows” 
a  potential  fire  is  thwarted. 

Electric  motors  are  potential  fire 
starters  unless  a  few  precautions  are 
taken.  Electric  parts  should  be  suit¬ 
ably  enclosed  to  prevent  arcs  or  sparks 
from  escaping  and  possibly  igniting 
nearby  material.  But  store  owners  can 
go  even  further  by  keeping  the  area 
surrounding  the  motors  scrupulously 
clean.  The  motors  should  also  be  kept 
free  of  dust  and  lint  and  located  in 
dry  places  where  they  will  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  corrosion.  Local  fire  authori¬ 
ties  will  usually  be  glad  to  offer  sound 
advice  about  such  installations. 

Naturally  all  electrical  equipment 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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DESIGNED  FOR  SPEEDY  MERCHANDISE  MOVEMEIflF 


less  than  $5.00  per  square  foot,  this  is 
the  largest  one-story  warehouse  and 
service  building  yet  constructed  for  a 
department  store.  Completion  of  the 
Bamberger  depot  offers  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  study  of  a  successful 
warehousing  and  service  layout  with 
the  most  modern  handling  equipment 
operating  under  competent  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  project,  occupied  in  1 5  months 
after  the  engineers  were  engaged,  was 
initiated  with  a  7,000-mile  trip  during 


*0  AM  BERGER’S  ultra-modern  cen- 
tralized  depot  in  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  in  operation  for  only 
a  few  months,  but  already  it  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  early  predictions  of  efficiency, 
and  proves  once  again  the  wisdom  of 
using  sound  engineering  and  indus¬ 
trial  principles  to  get  desired  ware¬ 
housing  and  service  results. 

Designed  in  every  detail  to  meet 
with  maximum  efficiency  Bamberger’s 
Special  requirements,  having  a  stream¬ 
lined  flow  of  merchandise,  and  costing 


which  store  executives  visited  a  doze- 
or  more  of  the  country’s  better  exarr ; 
pies  of  depiartment  store  warehouso^l 
From  that  time  on,  the  executivci 
and  engineers  worked  together  on  ih 
general  layout,  building  details  an 
selection  of  construction  material 
Each  departmental  o{)eration  was 
amined  and  detailed  plans  were  con 
pleted  to  assure  full  coordination  c 
the  building  with  its  materials  hant 
ling.  The  close  personal  cooperatio 
of  top  store  executives  has  paid  exct 
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Opposite  page,  merchandise  flow  plan  for  the  nrw  warehouse. 
Incoming  merchandise  indicated  by  yellow,  outgoing  in  red. 


CONSTRUCTION  DATA 

Distance  from  store  —  4  miles  or  18  minutes. 

Land  for  parking  and  expansion  —  3  acres. 

Gross  area  —  (about  700  x  600  ft.)  ■—  396,000  sq.  ft. 

One  story  with  mezzanine  for  personnel  facilities. 

Receiving  Capacity  —  5  railroad  cars,  8  trucks. 

Delivery  —  30  U.P.S.  furniture  trucks,  2  package 
relays,  3  freight,  express  and  appliance  trucks. 

Steel  frame,  24  x  24  ft.  bays  —  14'7"  clear  stack* 
ing  height. 

Roof  —  "Kaylo,"  a  light  weight  structural  and  in¬ 
sulating  slab. 

Walls  —  prefabricated  and  insulated  aluminum 
panels  above  poured  concrete  base  on  two 
sides;  concrete  block  on  two  sides. 

Windows  —  omitted  except  in  office  area.  Sky¬ 
lights  over  work  areas. 

Lighting  —  Incandescent  on  Trol-E-Duct  in  stock 
areas;  fluorescent  in  offices  and  work  shops. 

Floors  —  Maple  in  furniture  finishing,  U.P.S.  and 
carpet  areas;  concrete  elsewhere  with  a  spe¬ 
cially  worked  concrete  finish. 

Heat  —  Low  pressure  steam;  unit  heaters. 

Ventilation  —  Power  exhausts  in  selected  skylights. 


Designed  by  Abbott,  Merkt  A  Co.,  Engineers,  New 
York. 

Constructed  by  Wm.  L.  Blanchard  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Depot  Manager  —  T.  Landenberger. 

Built  under  direction  of  J.  Buckley  Bryan,  Executive 
Vice  President,  L.  Bamberger  A  Co. 


Exterior  view  of  Bamberger  warehouse. 
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;MEI|>PERATING  ECONOMY 


By  R.  H.  Tatlow,  III 

President.  Abbott.  Merkt  te  Co. 
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lent  dividends  in  the  splendid  results 
obuined. 

Flow  and  Layout 
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After  flow  characteristics  of  all  items 
had  been  studied,  flow  charts  were 
made  to  show  both  volume  and  direc¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  the  layout  would 
first  prove  itself  on  paper.  As  a  result, 
merchandise  moves  in  one  direction, 
backhauls  are  avoided,  and  the  fastest 
moving  items  move  the  shortest  dis¬ 
tances.  The  accompanying  drawing 
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illustrates  clearly  the  final  layout,  and 
scaled  flow  chart  arrows  indicate 
movement.  Incoming  merchandise  is 
represented  by  the  yellow  arrows 
whose  width  is  in  proportion  to  the 
volume;  red  arrows  show  the  flow  out¬ 
ward  through  delivery. 

Service  to  customers  is  the  import¬ 
ant  objective,  and  materials  handling 
methods  are  simple  but  effective. 

On  the  receiving  platform  full  use 
is  made  of  the  unit  load  principle 
either  by  pallets  or  live  skids.  These 


unit  loads  are  then  distributed  by 
electric  trucks  hauling  five  or  six  skid 
trains  beyond  200  feet,  or  individual 
pallets  or  skids  on  shorter  runs.  The 
unloading  of  trucks  or  railroad  cars  to 
the  unit  loads  is  done  almost  entirely 
by  the  use  of  portable  roller  convey¬ 
ors.  So  efficient  is  this  operation  that 
freight  cars  of  either  furniture  or 
smallwares  are  unloaded  in  one  to  two 
hours.  Unit  loads  after  the  necessary 
checking  and  marking  can  be  stored 
in  an  average  of  one  and  one-half  min- 
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Trucks  and  freight  cars  are  quickly  unloaded  with  the 
help  of  sectionalized  roller  conveyors.  From  corweyors 
the  merchandise  is  placed  on  live  skids  or  pallets. 


Interior  transportation  of  merchandise  by  low  lift  trac¬ 
tors  pulling  live  skids  in  train.  Fork  lift  trucks  transport 
certain  palletized  items  for  short  distaitces. 


utes.  There  is  little  or  no  manual 
pushing  of  loads  or  lifting  of  heavy 
pieces.  Low  lift  electric  trucks  do  the 
pulling  and  hauling  and  standard  lift 
trucks  do  the  lifting.  The  lift  trucks 
are  equippted  with  sptecial  controls 
from  the  forks  so  that  they  can  work 
as  elevators  at  the  exact  point  of  stor¬ 
age,  thus  fully  utilizing  the  clear 
height  and  cubic  content  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Housewares 

Housewares,  consisting  of  china, 
glassware,  lamps,  minor  appliances, 
pots,  pans,  etc.,  are  group>ed  on  steel 
shelving  on  either  side  of  a  330  foot 
long,  42  inch  wide  belt  conveyor 
Hanked  by  packing  tables.  This  con¬ 
veyor  is  covered  by  shelves  for  storage 
of  packing  materials.  Receiving  and 
marking  are  arranged  so  that  after 
removal  from  the  unit  load  and  un¬ 
packing,  items  go  via  portable  mark¬ 
ing  table  to  storage  bins  without  other 
handling,  or,  in  the  event  of  special 
sales,  they  may  be  directly  tagged  out 
on  receipt  at  the  truck  or  railroad  car, 
placed  on  {xrrtable  conveyors,  and 
moved  entirely  by  conveyor  to  the 


United  Parcel  Service  sorting  slide 
without  further  handling.  Prepacks 
are  of  course  used  as  far  as  possible 
to  eliminate  opening  and  marking, 
and  to  make  maximum  use  of  unit 
loads  for  both  handling  and  storage. 
Sf>ecially  designed  wrapping  tables, 
served  by  newly  designed  multi-shelved 
aluminum  picking  carts,  expedite  the 
picking,  and  throughout  the  house- 
wares  section  the  entire  operation  of 
order-picking,  wrapping  and  delivery 
to  United  Parcel  Service  is  only  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Furniture 

Furniture  is  generally  stored  three 
high  on  wooden  racks,  so  designed 
that  they  can  be  adjusted  for  height 
and  moveid  about  with  ease  if  reloca¬ 
tion  is  desired.  The  racks,  made  in 
seven  foot  deep  sections,  are  generally 
arranged  two  sections  back  to  back  to 
give  a  14  foot  overall  depth.  They 
are  served  by  10  foot  aisles,  so  that  in 
storage  areas  the  aisles  occupy  only 
about  40  jjer  cent  of  the  floor  space. 
The  wide  aisles  permit  rapid  move¬ 
ment  and  the  use  of  electric  fork  lift 
trucks  for  elevating  live  skids  or  pick¬ 


ing  platforms  to  place  or  pick  furni 
ture.  They  also  give  the  building 
complete  flexibility  in  the  event  pal 
letization  is  desired  for  portions  of 
the  stock. 
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Furniture  storage  on  adjustable  wooden  racks.  Various  Furniture  finishing  room  flooded  with  natural  and  fluor- 

levels  of  the  middle  tier  can  be  seen  on  right.  Rack  was  escent  light.  Skylights  turn  to  get  true  north  light  with- 

standardized  in  7  ft.  widths  throughout  the  depot.  out  sun.  Work  flows  to  delivery  from  finisher’s  bench. 


The  lurniture  finishing  room  is 
probably  the  finest  workshop  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  Natural  daylight 
from  skylights  facing  true  north  Hoods 
the  area  with  light,  yet  there  is  no 
chance  for  direct  sun.  Work  benches 


are  designed  for  the  purpose  with  glue 
pots,  knife  heaters  and  [xiwer  tool 
outlets.  They  are  backed  by  portable 
rest  benches  to  elevate  the  individual 
pieces.  The  floor  is  of  maple,  and 
furniture  may  be  skidded  through  the 
rtxim  to  one  of  the  United  Parcel 
Service  delivery  bins  if  desired. 

Four  racks  are  in  the  furniture  fin 
ishing  room,  on  which  samples  may 
be  placed  for  buyers’  ins|iection  or 
damaged  pieces  held  {lending  inajor 
repairs. 

completely  mcxlern  wocxlworking 
shop  is  provided  as  well  as  a  paint 
shop  with  two  bcxiths,  each  equip(x.‘d 
with  a  portable  rotating  table.  Dry¬ 
ing  is  speeded  by  portable  and  adjust¬ 
able  infra-red  units  which  reduce  dry¬ 
ing  time  to  a  matter  of  minutes. 


Ihying  of  retouched  furniture  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  20  to  W  minutes  by  use  of 
portable  and  adjttstable  infra-red  units. 


.Major  appliances  are  moved  and 
stacked  by  normal  fork  lift  operations, 
and  can  be  service  tested  before  deliv¬ 
ery.  Customers  are  assured  of  appli¬ 
ance  delivery  the  day  following  pur¬ 
chase  and,  if  wanted,  the  same  day. 

Broadloom 

Broadloom  is  handled  mechanically 
and  speed  is  accomplished  while  at  the 
same  time  heavy  labor  is  completely 
eliminated.  The  Cradle  System  is  in¬ 
stalled  with  a  316-bin  capacity  which 
in  practice  will  handle  approximately 
100  rolls,  and  is  equipped  with  a  sta¬ 
tionary  uncrater  o|)erated  by  a  small 
power  hoist.  .\n  electric  overheatl 
crane  traveling  over  the  150  foot  long 
cutting  lloor  serves  two  mobile  cut¬ 
ting  tables.  Over  the  cutting  floor  is  a 
skylight  to  give  as  nearly  perfect 
matching  light  as  possible.  Merchan 
disc*  is  wrapped  by  a  power  unit.  75 
foot  track  machine  is  provided  to  sew 
27-inch  carpet. 

General 

Rubbish  collection  and  houseclean¬ 
ing  are  unusually  effective  and  effi- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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TIE  TKVE  IIITEET 


or  TIE  WAOE-BOVE  LAW 


By  Representative  Wingate  H.  Lucas  | 

12th  District,  Texas 


The  Practical  and  Humanitarian  Aims  of  the  Law  Have  Been 


Perverted  by  Abuses  in  Its  Interpretation  and  Administration 


rw^O  my  mind,  the  most  important 
problem  faced  by  the  American 
people  today  is  the  instability  of  our 
domestic  economy.  The  signs  have 
never  pointed  in  so  many  directions 
all  at  once.  What  has  caused  this  in¬ 
stability?  Why  does  this  tremor  of 
uncertainty  shake  our  entire  economy? 

The  answer  is,  in  my  judgment, 
that  there  is  a  chronic  instability  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  governed. 
The  federal  government  in  its  unnum¬ 
bered  and  endless  ramifications  reaches 
into  the  very  management  of  every 
enterprise  in  the  land.  The  national 
government  is,  of  course,  a  political 
organization  which  is  necessarily  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  whims  of  those  in  control. 
I  do  not  imply  that  ours  is  not  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  laws,  but  I  do  assert  in  the 
interpretations  of  those  laws,  by  those 
authorized  to  administer  them,  there 
has  been  and  there  still  is  a  constant 
shifting,  seemingly  always  away  from 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  which  en¬ 
acted  them.  Often,  I  grant.  Congress 
has  delegated  too  much  p>ower,  but 
worse,  too  often  powers  delegated  are 
abused,  and  perverted.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  business  men,  compelled  to 
look  to  Washington  every  day  before 
planning  for  the  next,  are  demanding 
that  executive  powers  be  clarified,  de¬ 
fined  and  limited? 


One  of  the  laws  which  has  been  per¬ 
verted  in  its  enforcement  beyond  any¬ 
thing  ever  dreamt  of  by  those  who 
enacted  it  was,  when  passed,  one  of  the 
great  forward  steps  taken  by  our  na¬ 
tion,  humanitarian,  practical  and 
sound.  But  in  its  application,  as  I  will 
show  you,  it  has  promoted  confusion 
and  disturbance.  It  has  simply  not 
been  utilized  to  achieve  the  goal  of  its 


Congressman  Lucas  supports  the  ^^RDGA  position  that  retailing  is  in* 
herently  an  intrastate  operation  and  that  regulation  of  its  hours  and 
wages  is  properly  within  the  province  of  the  states  and  not  the  CongrcM 
of  the  United  States.  He  endorses  the  specific  exemption  for  retailers  in 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  has  fought  consistently  in  the  8lst 
Congress  for  the  continuation  and  clarification  of  this  exemption.  His 
goal  is  to  bring  this  law  up-to^late  and  to  clarify  its  provisions  in  order 
to  preclude  its  application  to  businesses  principally  local  in  character. 


authors.  The  Fair  Labor  "Standards 
Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  or  the  minimum  wage 
law,  was  enacted  in  1938.  In  essence, 
the  law  provides  for  40  cents  an  hour 
for  all  workers  producing  goods  for  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  and  for  time-and-a- 
half  after  40  hours  a  week,  with  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions.  Its  purpose  was  to 
promote  efficiency  in  manufacturing 
and  prevent  the  unfair  comf>etition  of 
some  employers  who  forced  wages 
below  minimum  standards,  and  to 
spread  employment.  It  was  intended 
to  be  more  than  an  employees’  law, 
more  than  an  employers’  law,  for  it 
meant  to  provide  a  floor  to  our  na¬ 
tional  income,  a  steady  source  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  This  is  an  example  of 
federal  regulation  of  the  highest  order. 
Experience  had  shown  that  the  states 
could  not  prevent  the  shipment  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  of  sweatshop  goods, 
and  therefore  could  not  protect  the 
workers  thus  exploited  or  the  employ¬ 
ers  who  desired  to  pay  decent  wages. 
President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message 
requesting  passage  of  the  law  for  those 
who  “toil  in  factory’’  proposed  that 
“only  goods  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  under  conditions  which  meet 
the  minimum  standards  of  free  labor 
shall  be  admitted  to  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  Goods  produced  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  do  not  meet  rudimentary 
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standards  of  decency  should  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  contraband  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  pollute  the  channels  of  in¬ 
terstate  trade.’’ 

When  the  Congress  debated  the 
measure.  Senator  (now  Justice)  Black, 
said  that  it  was  not  intended  to  and 
did  not  attempt  to  fix  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  in  all  the 
varied  local  businesses  in  the  nation, 
nor  was  it  an  effort  to  regulate  wages 
and  hours  in  the  various  service  em¬ 
ployments.  The  reasons  for  this  limi¬ 
tation  were,  first,  that  the  bill  "rests 
squarely  up>on  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce  clause’’  of  the  Constitution,  and, 
second,  because  it  was  the  prevailing 
if  not  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  re¬ 
porting  committee  that  “businesses  of 
a  purely  local  type  which  serve  a  par¬ 
ticular  local  community,  and  which 
do  not  send  their  products  into  the 
streams  of  interstate  commerce,  can 
be  better  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the 
communities  and  of  the  states  in 
which  the  business  units  op>erate.’’ 

Mrs.  Mary  Norton,  Chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee,  in  the  debates 
in  the  House,  more  explicitly  defined 
the  scope  of  the  proposal.  She  said 
that  the  bill  leaves  local  business  to 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  states,  and  that  despite  purchases 
in  other  states  local  business  was  ex¬ 
cluded.  Not  even  by  the  “wildest 
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August,  1949 


Representative  Wingate  H,  Lucas,  Democrat,  Texas,  was  reelected  to  the 
81st  Congress  to  serve  his  second  term  in  the  House.  He  is  a  lawyer,  a 
native  Texan,  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  £70  during  World  War  II 
and  is  a  leading  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


hardly  a  man  in  business  tcxiay  who 
may  not  wake  up  tomorrow  to  find 
that  he  has  been  sued,  under  the  inter¬ 
pretations  that  have  been  given  to  this 
law,  for  more  than  he  is  worth,  in¬ 
cluding  double  damages,  and  even 
criminal  charges  might  be  brought 
against  him.  And,  unless  the  Congress 
clarifies  the  law,  he  may  find  that  he 
is  utterly  defenseless  in  court. 


spoke  of  goods  produced  by  those  who 
“toil  in  factory,”  and  added  “there 
are  many  purely  local  pursuits  and 
services  which  no  Federal  legislation 
can  effectively  cover.”  How  then, 
could  he  have  meant  the  clerk  behind 
the  counter  in  the  clothing  store? 

Let  us  see  if  the  Administrator  is 
content  with  accepting  the  wisdom  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Despite  these  past 
bitter  failures,  the  most  alarming  ex¬ 
tension  of  coverage  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor  has  been  in  this  area  of  local 
neighborhood  business.  The  entire 
approach  of  the  administrator  to  the 
retail  and  service  establishment  has 
always  been  wrong.  He  should  have 
sought  to  effectuate  the  plainly  ex¬ 
pressed  Congressional  purpose  that 
the  law  should  not  apply  to  local  busi¬ 
ness.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  continuously  created 
and  applied  artificial  tests,  which  ig¬ 
nore  the  realities  of  local  business,  in 
an  effort  to  bring  under  the  law  many 
retail  and  service  businesses. 

Do  you  not  agree  that  it  is  essential, 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


stretch  of  imagination”  and  “regard-  Roosevelt’s  Interpretation 
less  of  any  possible  administrative  in¬ 
terpretations”  such  businesses  as  the 
“local  groceryman,  druggist,  clothing 
store,  meat  dealer— any  merchant,  in 
fact  —  laundry,  hospital,  hotel  and 
even  transportation  companies  oper¬ 
ating  solely  within  a  State”  were 
“absolutely  not”  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  bill. 

And  the  bill  was  passed,  marking 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  com¬ 
merce,  guaranteeing  to  employees  in 
interstate  industries  a  certain,  mini¬ 
mum  income,  and  to  their  employers 
protection  against  the  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  would  press  down 
the  working  man  to  conditions  of 
near-servitude;  but  more  important, 
it  provided  purchasing  power  to  sup¬ 
port  our  national  economy.  It  fulfilled 
the  axiom  that  “good  wages  make 
good  business”  which  we  all  recognize 
as  the  soundest  philosophy. 

These  are  the  highest  objectives  and 
worthy  of  being  sought  by  any  people. 

But  they  have  not  come  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  without  blemish,  for  this 
great  socio-economic  program,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  highest  ideals,  has  been 
dragged  into  the  mire  of  political 
battles.  It  has  been  pushed  around  by 
pressure  groups;  it  has  been  man¬ 
handled  by  maladministrators;  it  has 
been  jierverted  beyond  the  preconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  statesmen  who  sired  it;  it 
has  been  polluted  by  politics. 

It  has  degenerated  into  a  machine 
by  which  all  industry,  not  just  the 
large  manufacturer,  but  the  little  re¬ 
tailer  right  down  the  street,  can  be 
harassed,  threatened  and  intimidated. 

It  is  an  instrument  of  torture  to  the 
small  business  man;  in  fact,  there  is 


NRDGA’s  representatives  have  fought  consistently  for  recognition  of  the  intrastate 
character  of  retailing.  Above,  George  Plant,  Marutger  of  the  Store  Management  Group, 
and  Charles  G,  Nichols,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  NRDGA,  present  retail- 
ing*s  case  to  the  81st  Congress’  Howe  Committee  on  Education  and  iMbor. 


MEMBERSHIP  ROILS 
OF  ACTIVE 
NRDGA  COMMITTEES 


CONSUMER  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 


Chairman,  Harold  W.  Brichtman, 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Edward  N.  Allen,  Sage*Allen  &  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ralph  Brown,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Condon,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Joseph  W.  Dye,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Donald  A.  Fowler,  Porteous,  Mitchell  and  Braun  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine 

Max  E.  Friedmann,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Milton  E.  Goldstone,  Plvmouth  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Max  Levine,  Foley’s,  Houston,  Texas 

William  S.  Street,  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Alfred  C.  Thompson,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Norman  Wallace,  Forbes  &  Wallace,  Ine.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


COMMIHEE  ADVISORY  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman,  B.  Earl  Puckett,  Allied  Stores 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


T.  J.  Carroll,  Frederick  Atkins,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Saul  Cohn,  City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carl  F.  Gamer,  Arkw'right,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Milton  J.  Greenebaum,  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

T.  V.  Houser,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Edwin  I.  Marks,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  McCarty,  Cavendish  Trading  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

W.  Earl  McCormick,  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Robert  J.  McKim,  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation  of 
New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  McKinlay,  Jr.,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Leonard  Strauss,  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FINANCE  COMMIHEE 


Chairman,  David  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Frederick  W.  Aldred,  Cladding's,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  1. 
Carl  N.  Schmalz,  R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
William  E.  Schmid,  Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co.,  Washington. 


BUDGET  COMMIHEE 

Chairman,  David  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston 
Robert  F.  Abell,  The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  1. 
Frederick  W.  Aldred,  Cladding's,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
James  C.  Becknell,  Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
J.  M.  Ellis,  G.  C.  Murphy  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
Carl  N.  Schmalz,  R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  E.  Schmid,  Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Clare  R.  Sperry,  J.  B.  Sperry  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 


Chairman,  Jay  D.  Runkle,  Crowley,  Milner 
&  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Vice  Chairman,  Joseph  P.  Kasper,  Associated  Merchandise  „  «  o  ,,,1  i  .r,  i  ■  rk  r 

ing  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  The  Hecht  Co.,  W ashington,  D.  t. 

John  Block,  Kirby,  Block  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  MacLeish,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Frank  J.  Bradley,  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  ^»cCarco,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

York,  N.  Y.  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  Namm's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Benjamin  H.  Namm,  Namm's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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KenM'TH  C.  Richmond,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  V. 

Thf.odork  Schlesinckr,  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Seidel,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Haroi.d  F.  Wendel,  Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

COMMIHEE  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  HOOVER 
REPORT 

Chairman,  Edward  W.  Carter,  Broadway 
Department  Store,  Ine..  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Edward  N.  Allen,  Sage-Alien  &  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ralph  T.  Friedmann,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  Namm's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

David  Ovens,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
William  E.  Schmid,  Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


John  D.  Ande;rsen,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

M.  I.  Behrens,  Jr.,  Ludwig  Baumann,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Theodore  S.  Faller,  R.  H.  Macv  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

A.  C.  Gay,  The  Win.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ben  R.  Gordon,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

T.  V.  Houser,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Akthlr  R.  Kaiser,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 
John  J.  Kavanagh,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  S.  Ludwig,  Ludwig’s  Shoe  Store,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  R.  Macklin,  The  John  R.  Coppin  Co.,  Inc.,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Ky. 

Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy,  McCurdv  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

^ .  Gilbert  Morrison,  Associateil  Drv  Goods  Corporation 
of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  Myers  Bros.,  Springfield,  111. 

James  B.  Ransohofe',  Ransoholfs,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
J.  H.  Rutter,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore,  iMd. 

Robert  A.  Slidel,  W  .  T.  Grant  Company,  New  Y  ork.  N.  \  . 

T.  C.  Sperry,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Hector  Suyker,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  HI. 

R-  V.  Zahn,  The  Zahn  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Racine.  Wis. 


UFO  COMMITTEE 

Chairman,  E.  C.  Stephenson,  The  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 


Chairman,  George  P.  Gable,  The  William  F. 
Gable  Company,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Lyman  S.  Ayres,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
R.  P.  Bach,  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

H.  H.  Bennett,  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Harry  Bue’FUM,  BulTums',  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Paul  J.  Cronin,  Grover  Cronin,  Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Lawre.nce  Ellis,  Weinstock,  Lubin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Nathan  J.  Gold,  Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Robert  W.  Goldwater,  Goldwaters,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Albin  O.  Holder,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  Herbert  Hunter,  The  Edw.  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Walter  P.  Innes,  Geo.  Innes  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

F.  L.  Kettel,  The  Lamson  Brothers  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

A.  L.  Kirshenbaum,  Juvenile  Shoppe,  Inc.,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Irving  May,  Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy,  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester, 


N.  Y. 


James  L.  Moore,  Loveman’s,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Myron  R.  Neusteter,  The  Neusteter  Company,  Denver. 

Ira  W.  Pyron,  The  Elder  &  Johnston  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio 

Russell  Ratigan,  The  Elmporium  of  St.  Paul,  Inc.,  St.  PauL 
Minn. 


Simon  Sakowttz,  Sakowitz  Bros.,  Houston,  Texas 
Robert  Seitner,  Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Louis  Selig,  Rosenfield's,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

John  Sloan,  The  Cain-Sloan  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Roy  R.  W  hiteley.  The  Mabley  &  Carew  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Ira  K.  Young,  The  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Pueblo, 
Colo. 

Charle;s  a.  Zadok.  Gimhel  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  FOUNDATION  COMMITTEE 


Chairman,  Frederick  W.  Aldred, 

Cladding's,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  1. 


Vincent  C.  A.  Bitter,  Peck  &  Peck,  New  Y  ork,  N.  Y. 
Harold  W.  Brightman,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Saul  Cohn,  City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  School  of  Retailing,  New 
Y^prk  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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Akthui  W.  Einstein,  The  Strouss^Hirshberg  Co^  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio 

A.  W.  Hughes,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Locklet,  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  Namm's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Ntstrom,  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Beardsley  Ruml,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jay  D.  Runkle,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Carl  N.  Schmalz,  R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  A.  Seidel,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  L.  Stearns,  2nd,  L.  L.  Steams  &  Sons,  Williamsport, 
Pa. 

James  B.  Webber,  Jr.,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy,  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester 
N.  Y. 

W.  Gilbert  Morrison,  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporatioa 
of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  M.  Parker,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 
J.  H.  Rutter,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Carl  N.  Schmalz,  R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Robert  A.  Seidel,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
T.  C.  Sperry,  Dayton,  Ohio 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

TECHNICAL  COMMITTEE 

Chairman,  Charles  W.  Dorn,  Director, 
Research  Laboratory,  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  WELCOMING  COMMIHEE 


Chairman,  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
Namm’s,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  Madison,  Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Stewart  K.  Widdess,  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


TAXATION  COMMIHEE 


Chairman,  James  H.  Chamberlain,  Crowley, 
Milner  &  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


John  D.  Andersen,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ralph  W.  Button,  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


R.  L.  Combs,  Broadway  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Theodore  S.  Faller,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


R.  A.  Filske,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  B.  Gorman,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jay  Iglauer,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Arthur  R.  Kaiser,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

Lawrence  Lachman,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Magnier,  j.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 

Chairman,  George  L.  Stearns,  2nd,  L.  L 
Stearns  &  Sons,  Williamport,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Condon,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ben  R.  Gordon,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  L.  Kirshenbaum,  Juvenile  Shoppe,  Inc.,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Stanley  Marcus,  Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  Namm’s,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  Norman  Neubert,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Sherk,  The  White  House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Dorothea  W.  Sitley,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

George  P.  Slockbower,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
George  E.  W hitten,  Burdine’s,  Miami,  Fla. 

Ira  K.  Young,  The  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Pueblo, 
Colo. 

VENDOR  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 

Chairman,  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Aisenberg,  Allied  Purchasing  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

R.  P.  Bach,  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Richard  C.  Bond,  John  Wanamaker  Philadelphia,  Inc., 
Phila.,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Bradley,  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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Years  ago  department  stores  had  to  remind  shoppers  that 
they  sold  lots  more  goods  than  could  be  seen  on  counters.  That  idea  was  a 
good  one  then  ...  it  still  is.  In  other  words:  whatever  you  need  in  colorful, 
economical  bag  packaging  .  .  .  whether  or  not  you  have  seen  a  sample  .  .  . 
Equitable  has  it,  or  will  make  it  to  your  order. 


CLERK  WRAP  BAR 

(EXPANSION  PLEAT) 


has  everything  you  need  in  hags. 
Send  us  your  Samples  —  Let  us  quote  you  prices! 


STANDARD  MERCHANDISE  BAR 


SEND  SACK 


THE  TAKE  RDLD  BAR 


Why  not  pick  up  a  sample 
of  each  style  of  bag  you 
are  using  at  present.  Note 
on  each  the  quantity  used 
annually,  and  mail  them 
to  us.  We  will  quote  you 
DIRECT  .  FROM  .  OUR  -  MILL 
prices  by  return  mail.  And, 
if  you  request  it,  we  will 
also  send  you  suggestions 
on  how  to  improve  and  co¬ 
ordinate  your  packaging. 


Cut  out  the  label.  Paste  on 


envelope  containing  your 
samples.  No  stamp  neces¬ 
sary.  We  pay  postage  at 
this  end. 

*Apprev.d  by  Pe«tal  AutfMrttiM. 


BUSINESS  REPLY  LABEL 

Pint  CUsi  Pennic  No.  1323  Sec.  310,  P.  L.  ft  R.,  Loos  Iibnd  City,  N.  Y. 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  INC. 

47-00  Thirty-First  Place 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


STORES 
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Lous  Broioo,  Ginibel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Sau.  Cohn,  City  Stores  Mercantile  Company,  Ine.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Harry  Davidow,  The  Heeht  Co.,  Vi' ashington,  D.  C. 

Charles  B.  Dllcan,  Sr.,  The  Heeht  Co.,  Vi^ashington,  D.  C. 
Joseph  VP  .  Dye,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  In«l. 

R.  D.  Edwards,  Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansfonl,  Pa. 

S.  Einstein,  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  (]onn. 

Hector  Escobosa,  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

VIatthew  J.  Fox,  D.  H.  Brigham  &  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Leo  C.  Flller,  Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carl  F.  Gamer,  Arkwright,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

G.  A.  Gidley,  Gimhel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Milton  J.  Greenebai;m,  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

George  Hansen,  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  C.  Hess,  Parisian,  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

S.  L.  Hypes,  Wieholdt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Harold  M.  Lane,  Lerner  Shops,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Jeffrey  La/arls,  The  John  Shillito  Company,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio 

Morris  L.  Lichtenstein,  Lichtenstein's,  Corpus  (^hristi, 
Texas 

E.  C.  Lipman,  The  Emporium  Capwell  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

Stanley  YIarcls,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Edwin  1.  Marks,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ir\inc  May,  Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond.  Va. 

W  ade  G.  McCargo,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond. 
Va. 

Robert  J.  McKim,  Assmdated  Dry  Goods  Corporation  of 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

David  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alfred  Moffatt,  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc,,  East  Orange.  N.  J. 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  Nanim's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  G.  Nichols,  The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co..  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio 

David  Ovens,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  C.  Pogue,  The  11.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Ira  W.  Pyron,  The  Elder  &  Johnston  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio 

R.  H.  Rich,  Rich's,  liic..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Max  Robb,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  H.  Rubenstein,  Rosenfield's,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

J  ay  D.  Runkle,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jean  L.  Schureman,  Marshall  Field  &  Companv,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

-Maurice  Schwartz,  Popular  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Inc.,  El  Paso. 
Tex. 

Edward  P.  Slm.mons,  Sanger  Bros..  Dallas,  Tex. 

John  Slo.an,  The  Cain-Sloan  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sidney  L.  Solomon,  Ahraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklvu. 
N.  Y. 

Maurice  Spector.  The  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Leonard  Strauss,  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 
C.  S.  Thompson,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gary  Y.  Vandever,  The  Vainlever  Dry  (ioods  Co..  Inc., 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Frank  W  ilton.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ira  K.  Young,  The  Crews-Beggs  Drv  Goods  (a»..  Pueblo. 
Colo. 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Chairman,  J  ames  P.  Mitchell, 

Bloomingdale's.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Robert  F.  Abell.  The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Frederick  G.  Atkinson,  R.  H.  Macv  &  Co.,  Ine.,  New  York. 

N.  Y. 

R.  P.  Bach.  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

H.  A.  ('arver.  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Donald  A.  Fowler.  Porteous  Mitchell  and  Braun  Co.,  Port¬ 
land.  Maine  * 

Jay  Igl.auer.  The  Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Raymond  M.  Munsch.  Miller  &  Rhoa«ls.  Inc..  Richmond, 
Va. 

Aaron  R.  Scharff,  B.  Lowenstein  &  Bros.,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  J.  I’tz.  Janies  McCreery  &  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y’. 

*  SOCIAL  SECURITY  COMMITTEE- 
(POLICY  GROUP) 

Chairman,  A.  R.  Findley,  Wieholdt  Stores 
Inc.,  Chicago.  III. 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Ed.  Schuster  &  (]o.,  Inc..  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

T.  C.  Sperry,  Dayton,  Ohio 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Lowell  W'hittet,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Vl'is. 
Ben  D.  Bl.ack,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

James  A.  Gloin,  L.  S.  Avres  &  Companv,  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Ind. 

George  W^  Hall,  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

John  W.  Long,  The  Anderson-Newcomh  Co.,  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

Jas.  G.  -VIcBride,  Geo.  Innes  Co.,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Leo  Rothouse,  A.  Harris  &  Company,  Dallas,  Texas 

R.  W'.  Van  Horn,  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  | 

B.  M.  Weinhold,  The  Strouss-Hirshherg  Co.,  Youngstown.  I 

Ohio  I 

*The  full  ronimittee  li^ts  more  than  70  active  members.  I 
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or  months  now,  MAGT'S  Buroau  of  Standards  has 


been  subjecting  this  new  vinyl  carpeting  to  rigid 
floor  tests  under  peak  traffic  conditions  on  a 
large  area  of  one  of  their  most  active^^^^^^^H 
selling  floors... and 


Soufhbridge  Plas^ 


vinyl  carpeting 


Uay  after  day,  week  after  wedc,  for  the 
past  months,  oistomers  and  personnel  at 
Macy’s  have  been  trying  out  tlds  new  vinyl 
carpeting  on  more  than  half  of  a  complete 
floor.  For  almost  a  year,  continuous  ex* 
haustive  and  severe  tests  have  been  made 
by  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards.  And  now, 
Southbridge  Plastics  Inc.  launches  this  new 
modem  miracle  in  floor  covering. 


level  textured  surface.  It  is  easy  to  install, 
easy  to  keep  clean,  easy  under-foot.  It  is 
36  inches  wide.  It  is  ideal  for  steamships, 
theatres,  hotels,  stores,  banks,  hospitds, 
showrooms,  homes,  offices,  for  floor  areas 
where  floor  coverings  must  undergo  stren¬ 
uous  daily  traffic  and  consuot  soil  hazards 
. . .  and  keep  a  clean,  well-groomed  look. 
By  actual  test,  it  withstands  temperatures 
from  tropical  heat  to  12°  below  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  of  water.  It  meets  the  need  for 
luxury  at  a  modest  cost.  And  in  addition, 
these  advantages: 


VINATRED  Vinyl  Carpeting  is  an  em¬ 
bossed  fabric-badced  vinyl  plastic  laid  on  a 
sponge  rubber  base.  It  has  a  rich  muld- 


Styk:  VINATRED  has  a  Uxlured  surface  and  comes  in  high-style  solid  colors  or  smart  patterns. 


Comfort: 


VINATRED  has  under-foot  resilience,  since  it  is  laid  on  o  springy  cushion. 


Sofoty:  VINATRED  with  its  surface  embossing  gives  o  sure  footing.  It  is  flame-r< 
not  support  combustion. 


CloonlinOSS:  VINATRED  is  non-porous.  does  not  absorb  dirt,  and  con  be  readily  cleaned  with  vacuum  or  mop. 


Economy:  VINATRED  with  slight  need  for  expensive  upkeep  and  no  need  for  waxing  mokes  it 
on  important  cost-saver. 


Wear:  VINATRED  has  been  pre-tested  in  the  famous  Macy  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  proven  highly  resistant  to  severe  abrasive  wear. 


Southbridge  Plastics  me 


CHtCAGO  •  HIGH  fOINT 


LOS  ANGELES 


THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 


Penny-Wis0  Taxation.  As  August  opened,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  stiffened  its  opposition  to  the  repeal  or  reduction  of 
wartime  excise  taxes.  House  Democratic  Leader  McCor¬ 
mack  spoke  for  the  Administration  viewpoint  in  a  press 
statement:  “You  can’t  lose  this  much  revenue  without 
further  unbalancing  the  budget  and  without  levying  other 
taxes  to  replace  the  excise  taxes.” 

Beardsley  Ruml  was  one  of  the  army  of  business  men  who 
disagreed.  Ruml  issued  a  sharp  warning  to  Congress  that 
the  excises  "are  producing  an  ever  widening  black  de¬ 
pression  in  affected  industries.”  To  statements  that  it  was 
too  late  to  get  anything  done  this  session,  Ruml  said  flatly 
on  August  4th  that  the  excises  could  be  repealed  within 
a  week. 

Earlier,  Ruml  had  placed  on  the  record  a  statement  of 
opposition  to  the  taxes,  based  on  the  fact  that  they  are 
cutting  production  and  creating  unemployment  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  affected  by  them. 

Ruml  said  that  the  decline  in  excise  revenues  would  be 
offset  by  other  revenues  which  would  result  from  an  immedi¬ 
ate  increase  in  production  if  the  excises  were  repealed.  He 
said  the  government  would  receive  additional  corporation 
income  tax  revenue  at  the  production,  wholesale  and  retail 
levels  and  additional  withholding  tax  income  from  individ¬ 
uals  who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed.  At  the  same 
time  government  payments  in  unemployment  benefits  would 
be  reduced.  These  offsetting  factors,  Ruml  concluded, 
would  cut  the  net  loss  in  revenue  to  a  sum  between  S200  and 
$600  million— “hardly  a  substantial  loss  in  view  of  the  issues 
which  are  involved.” 

Mandatory  Waste.  The  NRDGA  wrapped  up  its  case 
against  mandatory  labeling  of  all  kinds  in  a  brief  filed  early 
this  month  with  the  .Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  The  statement  was  made  as  part  of  the  testimony 
on  the  cotton  labeling  bill,  S.  124.  In  this  brief,  as  in  an 
earlier  brief  filed  with  the  same  Committee  on  the  fur  label¬ 
ing  bill,  the  Association  scores  the  proposed  type  of  manda¬ 
tory  labeling  as  burdensome  and  expensive  to  business  and 
useless  and  expensive  to  the  public.  “The  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  (passed  in  1939)  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  futility  of  such  legislation,”  said  the  NRDGA.  “It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  show  that  it  ever  has  been 
of  any  particular  benefit  to  anyone,  even  the  wool  growers 
who  wanted  this  legislation  .  .  .  What  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  do,  to  what  proportions  its  staff  will  have 
to  grow,  if  the  Congress  is  to  pass  separate  legislation  in 
connection  with  each  type  of  product  which  retail  stores 
have  for  sale,  we  do  not  dare  to  guess,  but  this  sort  of  thing 
means  unnecessary  expiense  both  for  business  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Thus,  the  public  is  going  to  be  soaked  at  both  ends. 
Your  proposed  legislation  is  bound  to  increase  the  costs  of 
placing  products  in  the  consumer’s  hands,  and  the  cost  of 


\  full-size  Lustron  house,  completely  furnished  and  landscaped, 
has  been  erected  in  Bamberger’s  house  furnishings  department  as 
the  feature  attraction  in  the  Newark  store’s  fall  furniture  show. 

The  house  was  loaned  to  the  store  by  the  New  Jersey  distributor 
for  Lustron.  It  is  fully  furnished  by  Bamberger’s  decorating  de 
partment,  using  a  South  Pacific  theme  inspired  by  the  hit  Broad¬ 
way  show.  Furnishings  are  offered  for  sale  as  a  package.  The 
Lustron,  a  precision-built  house  with  porcelain  enamel  walls  and 
asphalt-tile  floors,  requires  only  eight  days  for  delivery  and  erection. 

enforcement  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  have 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  taxes  which  he  must  pay.” 

.\s  a  substitute  for  the  burdensome  and  piecemeal  type  of 
legislation  represented  by  the  fur  and  cotton  labeling  bills, 
the  Association  suggested  that  Congress  consider  a  law  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  British  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  This  does  not 
make  labeling  compulsory  but,  where  labeling  is  used,  re¬ 
quires  that  it  be  accurate  and  honest,  and  imposes  heavy 
penalties  for  violations.  j 

Ammunition  for  Discount  Fight.  “Departmental  Discounts  | 
Lost  Since  1939”  is  the  title  of  a  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  survey  just  published.  It  shows  prewar  and  present  dis¬ 
count  rates  for  every  department,  and  is  intended  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  guide  in  the  individual  store’s  attempt  to  repair  the 
discount  damage  suffered  in  the  war  years. 

American  Way  Campaign.  Proof  sheets  on  the  Advertising  I 
Council’s  Economic  Education  campaign  went  out  to  re- 1 
tailers  last  month.  This  newest  program  in  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  ad  series  ties  in  merchandise  with  promotion  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  which  produces  it.  The  campaign  was 
prepared  by  members  of  the  Retail  Advertising  Committee,  i 
which  was  organized  early  this  year  through  the  efforts  of  [ 
the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Division.  The  subcommittee  | 
which  prepared  this  series  consisted  of  Samuel  J.  Cohen, ! 
Lit  Bros.,  Lois  Ingalls,  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Inc.,  and  E.  G.  f 
Circuit,  Zion’s  Co-operative  Merchantile  Inst.  There  are  | 

1 1  advertisements,  ranging  in  size  from  two  columns  to  full- 1 
page,  suggested  radio  spot  announcements,  and  a  fact  sheet 
for  the  use  of  stores  which  prefer  to  create  their  own  ads.) 
Free  mats  of  the  illustrations  used  in  the  ads  are  available  |- 
to  newspapers  and  retailers.  The  slogan  used  throughout  h 
the  series  is,  "The  Better  We  Produce  .  .  .  The  Better  j 

Live!"  I 
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Christmas  Idoos  For  Smalior  Stores.  The  Smaller  Stores 
Division  has  published  a  36-page  booklet  of  Christmas  pro¬ 
motion  aids  representing  the  l>est  of  1948’s  sales  programs. 
Price  to  NRDGA  members  $2,  to  non-members  $3.50. 

STORES 

Television  in  Every  Room.  With  a  whole  stable  of  top-name 
artists  and  personalities  from  the  television  studios  on  hand 
to  plug  their  medium,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  has 
launched  its  “Better  Living  With  Television”  promotion 
dedicated  to  the  purp>ose  of  showing  its  customers  that  “Life 
without  TV  is  about  as  un-modern  as  life  without  an  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator”.  To  prove  the  point  A  &  S  decorators  have 
created  17  modern  room  settings  on  the  furniture  floor,  each 
one  with  a  television  set.  Rooms  are  dedicated  to  television 
personalities,  running  the  gamut  from  Olsen  &  Johnson  to 


The  Singing  Lady.  The  crackpwts  of  Hellzapoppin  get  a 
“Doctor  Without  Dilemma”  room,  a  layout  that  suggests 
television  for  a  doctor’s  reception  room.  Another  room, 
“Good  Eating,  Good  Watching”,  salutes  those  bright-eyed 
breakfasters,  Tex  and  Jinx.  The  entertainment  program 
includes  a  teen  TV  auditioning  program  conducted  by  Paul 
Whiteman. 

Nathan  Awards.  With  an  Oscar-typ>e  award  dinner  held  in 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  Goldblatt’s,  Chicago,  last  month  honored 
the  “best  p)erformances”  of  its  staff  during  the  annual  Star 
Sale,  which  this  year  rang  up  a  record  $lVi  million  sales. 
Three  gold  plated  statuettes  of  the  late  Nathan  Goldblatt 
were  presented  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Frances  Goldblatt,  to 
Sidney  J.  Natkin,  manager  of  the  State  Street  store  which 
finished  first  in  the  inter-store  Star  Sale  compjetition,  Henry 


WHAT  DID  YOU  SAY  ITS  NAME  WAS? 

“The  names  used  shall  be  the  true  English  names  for  the  animals  in 
question  .  .  .  Section  7,  H.  R.  5187,”  {proposed  bill  on  fur  labeling). 


The  English  language  is  replete 
With  words  both  new  and  obsolete 
Transcending  the  experience 
Of  its  originators,  hence 
They  simply  had  to  be  admitted. 

If  the  condition  which  they  fitted, 
Instead  of  something  strange,  exotic. 
Became  a  commonplace.  Quixotic, 
Would  any  campaign  seem.  I’m  sure. 
To  keep  the  language  simon-pure. 
Denying  currency  and  fame 
To  all  but  “the  true  English  name” 

Of  any  object. 

How  absurd! 

The  true  validity  of  a  word 
Derives  from  popular  recognition 
Of  suitability,  peculiar  mission. 

To  be  the  name  of  some  new  thing 
Because  it  has  the  appropriate  ring 
Better  than  any  other.  Think 
What  it  would  mean  if  you  could  not 
drink 

At  sunset  in  retreat  suburban 
Your  little  shot  or  two  of  Bourbon 
Because  they  found  its  name  disturbin’. 
Or  CoQee  at  the  breakfast  table 
Because  its  maker  was  not  able 
To  find  out  its  true  English  name! 

Or  Chocolate  ice  cream— what  a  shame 
’Twould  be  to  have  to  do  without  it! 
Has  chocolate  an  English  name?  I 
doubt  it. 

No  matter  how  they  went  about  it. 
They  could  not  get  that  Aztec  noun 
Out  of  its  niche  of  world  renown. 

Or  take  Vanilla  and  Banana, 

Shall  they  too  be  no  more,  Manana? 
IVhat  of  the  Corsage  and  Bouquet 
If  we,  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  way. 

Deny  outlandish  words  their  say? 
Shall  we  declare  verbal  Vendetti 
On  Macaroni  and  Spaghetti 
.Mong  with  all  the  gay  Confetti 


That  marked  their  English  marriage? 
Say, 

What  English  words  for  Consomme, 
Entree,  Ensemble,  and  Champagne 
Would  fill  the  bill?  A  search  as  vain 
As  finding  an  equivalent  word 
For  the  Scandinavian  Smorgasbord, 

Or  trying  to  re-name  the  zoo— 

What  would  you  call  the  Kangaroo? 
The  Armadillo?  or  the  Tsetse? 

You’d  have  to  stop  and  say:— “Now 
let’s  see,— 

“I  saw  a  what’s  its  name  today— 

“You  know  what  I  mean— what  I  want 
to  say—” 

For  animal  monickers  all  the  way 
From  the  Aardvark  to  the  Zebra  gray. 

Well,  the  fur  world  is  just  as  full 
Of  names  hardly  translatable. 

You  never  learned  in  any  school 
The  English  name  of  the  Caracul, 
The  Nutria,  or  the  Ocelot. 

Some  people  think  they  scent  a  plot. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  trade, 
Cktnspiratorially  to  upgrade 
Inferior  skins  to  the  class  of  mink. 

The  evidence  for  this,  I  think. 

Is  very  slim.  To  standard  higher. 
Muskrat  and  marmot  may  aspire. 

To  look  like  mink  if  they  are  able. 
“Let-out”  techniques  of  the  cutter’s 
table 

Now  make  it  jxtssible  to  win 
New  beauty,  coats  made  “skin-on-skin” 
Could  never  reach.  Artistic  dyeing 
Its  contribution  makes,  supplying 
The  final,  elegant  master-touch. 
What’s  wrong  with  that?  I’ll  say  “Not 
much.” 

Skins  only  can  approximate 
The  appearance  that  they  imitate 
When  they’re  “processed  to  simulate”. 
Muskrats  made  better  than  they  were 


Do  not  become  a  better  fur 
But  only  better  coats  for  her 
Who  wants  her  limited  money’s  worth 
.And  thinks  the  prettiest  coat  on  earth 
Is  none  too  good  for  her  to  buy 
No  matter  how  low  its  cost.  That’s  why 
Skin  processors,  coat  makers  try 
To  meet  her  expectations,  not. 

It  must  be  clear  with  any  thought 
Of  unintelligent  deception 
Deserving  only  one  reception. 

For  any  trade  that  has  the  spunk 
.Always  to  call  a  skunk  a  skunk, 

.As  the  fur  trade  does,  despite  the  smell 
It  has  removed  to  make  it  sell. 

Will  tell  the  truth  in  spite  of  hell. 

So,  friends,  please  note,  a  language 
thrives, 

.As  we  ourselves  do,  all  our  lives. 

By  what  it  feeds  on.  When  we  speak 
Of  the  dead  languages,  Latin,  Greek, 
We  mean  those  tongues  whose  every 
word 

Has  for  millenia  been  interred 
In  scholar’s  lexicon,  unused 
In  daily  life.  We  are  not  amused 
By  this  attempt  to  strangulate 
The  English  language,  which  grew 
great 

By  swallowing  each  foreign  word 
Which  came  its  way.  Now  that  you’ve 
heard 

This  essay  philological, 

I  hope  you’ll  join  me  when  I  call 
For  a  final  toast  and,  nothing  loath. 
Drink  to  the  long-continued  growth 
Of  our  mot  her- tongue.  What  shall  we 
use? 

I’ll  take  a  thimble  of  green  Chartreuse. 
I  hope  to  hear  you  say,  “the  same”— 
Unless  you  know  its  true  English  name! 

—  Gordon  K.  Creighton 
.Assistant  General  Manager, 
NRDGA 
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Important  savings 


mm 


Additional  advantages «/  R 


It  gives  you  a  better  record— a  photograph¬ 
ically  accurate  and  complete  history  of  customer 
items  ...  on  duplicate  rolls  of  microfilm.  A  record 
.  .  .  that  can’t  be  tampered  >\ith  or  altered  without 
detection  .  .  .  that  can  be  vault-stored,  if  you  wish 
— in  as  little  as  1  %  of  the  space  the  originals  woidd 
require.  Important  protective  features  that  have  led 
many  insurance  companies  to  grant  reduced  pre¬ 
miums  on  accounts-receivable  insurance  to 
Recordak-equipped  stores ! 


Cl 


It  gives  you  a  belter  adjustment  servic 

— there  are  no  bidky,  perishable  paper  records 
search  should  any  questions  arise.  Your  adjustme 
clerks  have  compact  microfilm  records  of  all  tran 
actions  filed  at  their  finger  tips  .  .  .  can  flash  t! 
whole  story — enlarged  to  convenient  reading  slze- 
on  the  screen  of  the  Recordak  Film  Reader . 
settle  any  customer-misunderstandings  quickly,  i 
benefit  .  .  .  which  your  customers  are  hound  i 
appreciate,  too! 
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your  hilling  machine  requirements  as  much  as  7  \ 
, . .  giving  you  substantial  savings  in  stationery, 
Just  see  how  you  can  streamline  your  bilLj 
operations  with  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing— i 
system  now  being  used  by  hundreds  of  progress!] 
retail  stores — large  and  small! 


^^our  sales  checks  really  work  for  you  .  .  .  save 
for  you  .  .  .  when  you  adopt  Recordak  Salescheck 
Billing.  They  do  this  by  substantiating  every  charge 
on  the  bill  forwarded  to  a  charge-account  customer 
.  .  .  eliminating  the  need  of  costly  description  in 
your  accounts-receivable  department  .  .  .  reducing 


Your  customers  get  a  better  bill — a  concise 
listing  of  the  sales-check  totals — plus  the  original 
sales  checks  themselves.  No  questions,  here,  as  to 
who  bought  what  ...  at  what  price  ...  or  where 
the  mercliandise  was  sent.  Everything’s  there  .  .  . 
authenticated  by  signature! 


Your  billing  clerks  post  only  the  salescheck 
totak — no  longer  have  to  list  and  describe  individual 
items.  As  a  result  they  can  handle  many  more  bills 
per  month  .  .  .  without  expensive  overtime  .  .  . 
using  far  less  equipment  than  is  required  with 
descriptive  posting  methods. 


'Reccrdak 


Tutzer,  group  merchandise  manager  and  Karl  Berger,  a 
buyer. 

Another  Story  on  Penney.  The  August  issue  of  Coronet 
magazine  now  on  the  newsstands  is  carrying  a  story  of  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  “Those  Amazing  Penney  Stores”. 

THE  MEYER  STORY 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  retail  operations  in  the  fast 
growing  Pacific  Northwest  is  a  chain  of  shopping  centers 
which  stress  self-service  operation  and  handle  everything 
from  ready-to-wear  to  baked-on-the-premises  pastry.  Owner 
and  operator  of  this  prosperous  group  of  stores  is  Fred 
Meyer,  who  migrated  to  Portland  40  years  ago  to  build  his 
chain  of  huge  shopping  centers,  selling  everything  from’ 
abalone  steaks  to  divans,  from  millinery  to  outboard  motors. 
In  most  Meyer  units  the  accent  is  on  food,  so  Fred  Meyer 
operates  his  own  bakeries,  candy  kitchens,  dairies,  canneries 
and  ice  cream  plants. 

In  1920  Fred  Meyer  opened  an  all-package  grocery  in  the 
heart  of  Portland.  Continuing  the  self-service  emphasis,  he 
added  dnigs  to  the  grocery  line,  later  men’s,  women’s  and 
children’s  apparel.  Today  he  has  15  major  stores  and  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  mostly  in  Portland,  but  also  in  Salem,  the  state 
capital,  in  Eugene,  Roseburg  and  in  Vancouver,  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  blue  print  stage  are  various  new  units  and  additions. 

The  newest  unit,  the  one  unveiled  last  February,  is  in  the 
booming  Rose  City  district,  but  15  minutes  from  the  heart 
of  the  city.  This  unit,  a  typical  Meyer  shopping  center, 
occupies  an  entire  block .  .  52,000  square  feet.  Its  four  front¬ 
ages  200  to  350  feet  long.  Roof  parking  space  is  50,000 
square  feet,  enough  for  210  cars.  Ground  parking  lot  for  150 
more  cars.  The  Northwest’s  largest  drugstore,  largest  gro¬ 
cery  section  and  largest  delicatessen  are  part  of  the  plant, 
which  offers  everything  from  baked-on-premises  pastry  to 
ready-to-wear,  furniture,  shoes,  refrigerators,  bicycles. 

Fred  Meyer’s  policies  are  simple  .  .  .  “Put  the  sort  of 
goods  she  wants  in  front  of  the*  customer,  at  prices  that 
make  it  a  waste  of  time  to  journey  to  various  big  stores  that 
crowd  a  city’s  center.  Back  up  your  stores  with  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  foodstuffs  retailed  under  your  own  label.  Help  the 
consumer  save  by  pre-packaging  everything  from  coffee  to 
meats,  by  self-service  and  non-delivery.” 

An  alert  staff  of  comparison  shoppers  makes  possible  the 
Meyer  “never  undersold”  slogan.  But  the  chain’s  head 
believes  in  creating  a  clientele,  rather  than  diverting  it  from 
a  competitor.  “I  never  have  considered  building,”  he  says, 
“merely  to  compete  for  the  existing  trade  in  a  district.  If 
not  convinced  that  we  can  draw  a  large  volume  of  trade 
from  outside  the  district,  we  do  not  build.”  When  the  Rose 
City  center  rolled  up  its  curtain,  neighbor  retailers  joined 
in  the  celebration.  Their  association  expressed  its  “delight 
in  seeing  this  great  new  Fred  Meyer  center  go  up  .  .  . 
means  great  things  for  us  and  our  part  of  Portland.” 

Features  of  the  week-long  debut,  which  followed  the  best 
Barnum-Bailey  &  Beatty  tradition  included  $25,000  in  gifts, 
prizes  and  merchandise  awards:  vacations  for  two  in  Hawaii, 
vaudeville,  radio  shows  and  movies,  ferris  wheel  rides,  bal¬ 
loons,  treasure  hunts,  a  cake-baking  contest  and  a  100-booth 
manufacturers’  exp)osition. 


Meyer  follows  a  “buy  at  home  when  possible  p)olicy,”  . 
especially  with  regard  to  meat  and  farm  produce.  A  recent  1 
survey  showed  the  chain  to  be  the  fourth  largest  food  ad-  ] 
vertiser  in  the  nation.  A  id  in  unofficial  rankings  only  two  ! 
stores  in  the  country  last  year  ran  a  greater  volume  of  ad  j 
copy  than  did  the  Meyer  chain. 


Still  active  in  American  retailing  are  some  of  the  men  | 
who  had  a  part  in  entertaining  that  notable  delegation  of  i 
British  Drapiers  who  toured  the  United  States  in  1920  as  the 
guests  of  the  NRDGA  and  the  trade.  One  of  the  party  of 
twenty  drapiers  was  William  J.  Hunter,  of  the  Cockayne  de¬ 
partment  store,  of  Sheffield. 

In  July  we  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hunter  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  gave  us,  with  the  collateral  material  enclosed,  : 
throws  an  interesting  light  upion  the  cr  .iditions  faced  by 
members  of  our  trade  doing  business  i  England. 

The  news  dispatches  of  the  war  pierii  I  gave  us  a  picture 
of  the  fine  city  of  Sheffield  as  being  esp  cially  hard  hit  by  • 
enemy  bombing.  The  Cockayne  store  was  no  exception. 

Their  fine  five-story  building,  which  w's  the  result  of  110 
years  of  intelligent  effort,  was  reduced  to  a  mere  heap  of  ; 
rubble.  Here,  in  the  United  States,  seme  merchants  have 
had  the  expierience  of  having  their  stoi.'‘s  damaged.  In  cer-  ; 
tain  sections,  there  have  been  floods  which  have  reduced  ^ 
main  floors  and  basements  to  a  shambles.  Any  merchant  who  | 
has  seen  that  sort  of  thing  happien  to  a  well-loved  store  ! 
knows  the  discouraging  situation  which  must  be  faced  in 
the  effort  to  overcome  the  effects  of  such  a  blow.  However, 
in  these  disasters  the  blow  has  been  softened  by  insurance 
and  by  the  fact  that  there  were  many  who  could  be  turned  | 
to  for  help  and  support  in  undertaking  the  task  of  re-build¬ 
ing.  Imagine  what  it  must  be  like  to  have  one’s  store  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  and  to  know  that  so  many  others  have 
suffered  a  similar  disaster  that  any  hope  of  help  from  out¬ 
side  one’s  self  must  be  illusory. 

The  Cockayne  store  was  completely  destroyed  by  an  air 
raid  on  December  12th,  1940.  It  was  necessary  to  start  all 
over  again  with  nothing  except  a  few  important  dcKuments 
which  had  been  saved  and  the  good  will  of  the  public  and  ■ 
the  store’s  own  employees.  As  in  the  case  of  other  merchants 
who  suffered  similar  disaster  in  England  during  the  war, 
the  Cockayne  folks  have  shown  their  resourcefulness  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  opjerate  and  rebuild  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions.  The  store’s  staff  was  loyal  and  gathered  round 
helping  to  get  the  business  started  again  in  such  odd  quart¬ 
ers  as  could  be  commandeered  for  the  purpose.  Fortunately, 
the  store’s  more  than  a  century  of  service  to  the  public  was  ; 
rewarded  by  the  loyalty  of  that  public  and  now  Cockayne’s 
has  been  able  to  make  its  first  great  step  back  to  occupy  the 
commanding  position  in  Sheffield  which  it  so  long  had  held. 

The  letter  informs  us  the  Cockayne  store  is  the  first  in 
England  to  take  up  the  job  of  rebuilding.  Although  plans  _ 
call  for  a  modern  store  of  five  or  six  storeys,  the  Ministry  of 
Works  issued  a  license  to  rebuild  only  two  floors  at  this  time. 
Meanwhile,  a  number  of  departments  must  remain  scattered  1. 
about  in  the  temporary  quarters  which  were  secured  for 
them  following  the  destruction  of  the  store. 

Mr.  Hunter  expects  to  celebrate  his  80th  birthday  on 
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September  24th  next,  but  he  is  well  and  still  very  much 
interested  in  the  business.  The  year  following  his  visit  with 
the  British  delegation  to  the  United  States,  he  was  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Sheffield  City  Council.  He  served  28 
years  in  this  public  capacity  and  was  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city 
1938-39.  He  left  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  November 
1939,  a  month  or  so  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  world 
war. 

He  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  business  in 
1940  but  continues  as  director  in  the  company.  His  letter 
to  us  recalls  the  “happy  memories  of  our  wonderful  tour  in 
1920.”  It  seems  that  upon  his  return  from  that  visit  to  the 
United  States  he  gave  many  lectures  on  what  he  had  seen 
in  this  coumry  and  showed  lantern  slides  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration.  To  any  of  our  trade  who  remember  that  English 
delegation  of  1920  it  will  be  of  interest  to  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpt  from  Mr.  Hunter’s  letter: 

“Sir  Arthur  Hollely  [a  member  of  the  original 
delegation]  and  his  wife  were  over  to  inspect  it 
[the  new  building]  and  we  talked  over  old  times. 

Our  people  have  gone  through  hard  times  during 
and  since  the  war  and  still  are  suffering  from 
many  shortages,  especially  as  far  as  food  is  con¬ 
cerned.  How  often  I  think  of  the  wonderful  ban¬ 
quets  during  our  tour  in  the  United  States.  If  any 
on  your  side  of  the  ocean  remember  me  please  con¬ 
vey  my  kind  regards. 

“I  hop>e  the  trade  recession  with  you  may  be  not 
only  moderate  but  short  lived.  Our  country  is 
badly  handicapped  by  not  being  self-supporting, 
the  subsidies  of  the  enormous  imports  of  food  are  a 
heavy  tax  and  the  vast  total  of  imports  tends  to 
keep  prices  high,  but  this  question  of  price  reduc¬ 
tions  will  have  to  be  faced. 

“I  hojie  our  two  great  countries  will  continue 
to  work  for  the  common  good  and  the  peace  of 
the  world.” 

,  —  Lew  Hahn 

SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  AIDS 

Display  Study.  A  nation-wide  study  to  determine  the 
“readership”  power  of  window  and  interior  displays  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Retailing.  The  study  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Display  Industries  and  is  direct¬ 
ed  by  Howard  M.  Cowee  of  NYU.  Field  work  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  November  1  in  order  to  classify  material  by  mid- 
December.  At  each  of  a  group  of  selected  department  stores, 
trained  observers  will  count  passers,  stoppers  and  lookers 
before  four  to  six  windows  of  each  store  during  a  full 
shopping  week,  dockers  will  measure  traffic  in  both  di¬ 
rections,  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  sidewalk  traffic  and  the 
number  of  men  and  women  pedestrians.  The  program  is 
based  on  a  pilot  study  conducted  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  last  year 
by  Mr.  Cowee,  and  his  researchers. 

S«lf-S«lling  Carpet  Department.  A  new  approach  to  carpet 
selling  is  the  Glamorug  “Self-Selling  Department”,  a  self- 
contained  display  unit  which  shows  Bigelow’s  Glamorug 
line  and  tells  the  product  story  in  32  square  feet  of  floor 


space.  The  new  fixture  shows  the  entire  line  at  a  glance  and  I 
makes  it  easy  to  demonstrate  rugs,  can  also  be  adapted  to  ! 
window  displays.  According  to  Bigelow  the  new  unit  brings 
“robot  selling”  to  the  floor  covering  field  for  the  first  time. 

Family  Hour  of  Quality.  Munsingwear  has  prepared  an  ad¬ 
vertising  portfolio  for  Fall  and  Winter  1949-50  containing 
retail  selling  aids  and  other  promotional  material  and  re¬ 
productions  of  the  company’s  national  magazine  ads.  All 
seven  lines  are  incorporated  under  the  theme  “Family  Hour 
of  Quality”,  each  line  being  given  individual  attention.  ' 

Motion  Picture  and  Slide  Film  Guide.  Westinghouse  has 
prepared  a  new  46-page  booklet  of  listings  and  descriptions  - 
of  its  sound  motion  pictures  and  slide  films  for  education  j 
and  entertainment  programs.  The  booklet  discusses  the 
no-charge  basis  on  which  the  films  can  be  borrowed,  and 
information  on  the  available  size,  projection  time,  type  of 
film  and  shipping  weight  for  each  film  listed.  Copy  of  the 
booklet  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Box  868,  Pittsburgh. 

Slick  Flies  Ready*to*Wear  on  Hangers.  A  new  method  of 
shipping  ready-to-wear  by  air  has  been  started  by  Slick  Air¬ 
ways  to  lop  from  two  to  five  days  off  delivery  time  of  New 
York  merchandise  to  the  West  Coast.  First  shipment  of 
New  York-made  dresses  were  delivered  overnight  in  a  ready- 
to-sell  condition  to  Bullock’s  and  The  May  Company’s 
West  Coast  stores.  The  service,  which  is  exclusive  with  the 
Slick  all-freight  airline,  is  designed  to  substantially  reduce 
packaging  and  handling  time  and  costs  for  both  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers.  The  garments  are  hung  on  hangers  in 
sf)ecially  designed  bags  in  the  manuacturer’s  shipping  I 
room,  transferred  into  the  plane  and  then  delivered  to  the 
retailer’s  salesroom  at  destination  on  the  following  day 
without  removing  them  from  the  hangers  or  bags.  No  charge 
is  made  for  the  weight  of  the  bags,  which  are  mothproof, 
waterproof  and  dustproof,  but  only  for  the  net  weight  of  , 
the  garments. 

Buying  and  Selling  Plastics.  The  1949  edition  of  the  hand- 
l)ook,  “How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Plastics”,  published  by  the 
Plastics  Materials  Manufacturers  Association,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  limited  quantities  to  those  directly  associated  with 
the  merchandising  field.  This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the 
book  which  was  first  published  in  1948.  The  handbook  dis¬ 
cusses  each  of  the  eleven  general  classifications  of  plastics, 
suggests  steps  to  take  in  training  sales  peronnel  including 
recommendation  for  training  aids,  and  also  sets  forth  simple 
use-tests  which  the  buyer  can  use  in  selecting  finished  items. 

Textile  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Film.  The  Bradford  Dyeing 
Association  has  prepared  a  new  educational  film  explaining 
and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  textile  dyeing  and  fin¬ 
ishing,  and  illustrating  the  many  processes  and  the  constant 
laboratory  testing  in  the  modern  finishing  plant.  The  first 
official  showing  of  the  film  was  witnessed  by  a  group  of  75 
executives,  merchandise  managers  and  buyers  from  B.  .Alt¬ 
man  &  Co.,  New  York.  Bradford  plans  a  series  of  similar 
showings  to  other  interested  stores. 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Mohawk  does 
a  Good  Job 
for  You  in  the 

NEW  HOMEMAKERS’  MARKET 

for  instance  this  advertisement  of  Mohawk’s  BRADLEE  in  the  Autumn 
issue  of  Bridfi’S  MS^SZinB,  out  August  15th.  This  ad  will  reach  an¬ 
other  market,  the  rich  farm  market,  in  September  FbITII  JOUmsI  and 

October  Capper’s  Farmer. 


still 

another 
reason 
why  so 
many 
women 
ask  for 

MOHAWK 

carpets 
on  your 
selling 
floor 


Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.  •  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


PRODUCTS 


But  It  Can't  Sing.  A  new  telegraphic  machine  sends  and  re¬ 
ceives  wires  rig^t  from  the  desk  of  the  user,  works  on  the 
same  principle  as  facsimile  reproduction  of  newspapers. 
Messages  are  transmitted  by  electrical  impulses.  The  send¬ 
er  writes  his  message  in  longhand  or  types  it,  places  the 
message  on  the  cylinder  of  the  machine  and  presses  a  button. 
At  the  receiving  end,  the  message,  an  exact  replica  of  the 
one  sent,  comes  over  a  similar  machine.  Desk-Fax  sends 
or  automatically  becomes  a  receiving  machine  when  the 
central  office  of  Western  Union  signals  an  incoming 
message.  Then  the  user  places  a  receiving  blank  on  the 
cylinder  and  records  the  message.  Telegrams  sent  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  Desk-Fax  will  be  charged  at  regular  telegraph 
rates.  Plans  are  to  install  the  machine  at  no  charge  in  the 
office  or  store  of  any  company  which  sends  at  least  $35 
worth  of  telegrams  a  month. 

How  To  Catch  A  Counterfeiter.  The  Spuriscope  is  a  new 
device  resembling  a  telephone  dial  which  Ruth  Devices 
Corp.,  New  York,  has  perfected  for  identifying  counterfeit 
currency.  When  the  serial  number  of  the  questionable  bill 
is  dialed,  there  appears  on  the  dial  an  alphabetical  series 
designation.  If  the  bill  in  question  does  not  bear  the  same 
letters,  it's  branded  counterfeit. 

Cloans  While  The  Iron  Is  Hot.  A  chemical  jelly  has  been 
developed  by  the  Brenew  Co.,  Platteville,  Wise,  for  remov¬ 
ing  accumulated  starch,  dirt  and  foreign  matter  from  the 
pressing  surface  of  irons,  bucks,  presses  and  all  metal  sur¬ 
faces  while  irons  are  at  working  temp>erature.  Advantages 
claimed  for  Ez-Off  are  that  it  saves  time  wasted  waiting  for 
irons  to  cool  and  eliminates  flat  iron  drag.  Operator  simply 
squeezes  a  small  amount  of  jelly  on  a  cloth  and  wipes 
away  accumulations  of  starch,  and  dirt.  Product  is  said  to 
be  harmless  to  metal,  fabrics  and  skin  and  completely  non- 
inflammable. 

Pinless  Diapers.  A  new  diaper  pantie  with  beveled  snaps 
and  made  of  soft  plastic  fabric  does  away  with  the  need  for 
the  standard  safety  pin  attachments.  The  Apinles  is  com¬ 
pletely  washable,  has  patented  slots  for  inserting  either  dis¬ 
posable  or  conventional  type  diaper  and  is  marketed  in  five 
colors. 

Turntable  Television.  A  new  swivel-ring  that  fits  all  table 
television  sets  permits  viewing  programs  from  any  angle 
without  shifting  set  or  furniture.  The  Tele-Turn  revolves 
on  ball  bearings  and  allows  the  heaviest  set  to  turn  with 
little  effort.  Unit  is  slipp>ed  between  set  and  table  with 
set  resting  on  steel  supporting  ring.  Pressed  wood  base  with 
felt  washers  protect  the  table  top. 

Electronic  Accounting.  Eight  new  machines  have  been  added 
to  the  IBM  line,  three  of  them  electric  accounting  machines 
using  electronic  principles.  One  of  the  additions  is  an 
electric  typewriter  used  in  conjunction  with  punched  cards, 
another  is  an  improved  proof  machine  for  sorting  and  list¬ 
ing  bank  checks,  sales  slips  and  similar  documents. 

Plastic  Toy  Soils  Silver.  A  gift  for  babies,  designed  by 
Holmes  8c  Edwards,  doubles  as  a  mealtime,  playtime  item. 
Package  includes  a  diminutive  fork  and  sp>oon  of  quality 
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silverplate,  accompanied  by  colorful  plastic  baby  ducks.  ! 
Slots  in  the  wings  of  each  toy  serve  as  holders  for  the  fork 
and  spoon. 

Twine  Dispenser  Speeds  Packaging.  Swif-Ty  is  the  Cowan 
Mfg.  Co.’s  new  twine-ribbon  dispenser  designed  to  cut  tie-up 
time,  reduce  material  waste  and  guard  fingers  against  string 
burn  and  cuts.  The  unit  features  a  safety  brake  whiti 
automatically  sets  the  cordage  for  cutting  when  the  oper¬ 
ator  sweeps  twine  upward  in  pre-cutting  motion.  Cutter 
guard  protects  fingers  from  razor  cutting  edge.  Dispenser 
may  be  mounted  singly  or  in  batteries. 

Washable  Nylon  Seat  Covers.  A  lightweight,  washable 
nylon  fabric  has  been  developed  by  Burlington  Mills  for 
seat  and  couch  covers.  Immersion  in  cold  or  hot  water  con¬ 
taining  a  small  amount  of  household  detergent  cleanses 
the  fabric  of  stains.  Covers  are  replaced  wet  on  the  seats  and 
dry  in  less  than  a  half-hour. 

Deep  Freeze  Makes  Knives  Sharp  Forever.  A  frozen  heat 
process  for  manufacturing  household  knive  blades  has  been 
announced  by  the  Robeson  Cutlery  Co.,  Perry,  N.  Y.  which 
is  said  to  make  knives  that  will  outmode  and  outlive  any 
other  type  of  cutlery.  Robeson  is  guaranteeing  its  Shur-  i 
Edge,  a  stainless  steel  cutlery,  for  a  period  of  three  yean  [ 
without  sharp>ening.  The  new  process  includes  a  super¬ 
heat  treatment,  followed  by  deep  freezing.  According  to 
Robeson,  tests  have  shown  that  knife  blades  made  by  the 
frozen  heat  process  retain  their  sharpness  and  hold  their 
cutting  edges  from  five  to  sixty  times  as  long  as  the  best 
available  cutlery  blades  made  by  conventional  methods. 

Pressure  Cleaner  For  Clogged  Drains.  A  welcome  gadget 
for  cleaning  clogged  drains  is  the  new  easily-operated 
“Quick  Drain”.  Unit  is  made  up  of  a  large  pressure  cup  " 
which  fits  over  the  drain  opening  and  connecting  hose  which 
completes  seal  between  faucet  and  drain.  Hot  water  is 
turned  on  slowly  and  gradually  increased  to  full  force  for 
a  one  minute  period.  Cold  water  is  then  run  through  for 
five  minutes  and  drain  cleared.  Retails  less  than  $2. 

Towel  Chest  Doubles  As  Sewing  Box.  Cannon’s  latest  pack¬ 
aging  for  towels  is  a  hinged  chest  box  covered  in  gold  rayon 
satin  and  decorated  with  pink  and  white  carnations.  Pack¬ 
age  holds  a  six-piece  set  of  bath  towels,  face  towels  and 
washcloths,  aften\’ards  can  be  used  as  a  sewing  box. 

The  Insect  War.  A  push  button,  aluminum  fog  thrower 
which  knocks  down  and  kills  flying  insects  at  20  feet  with 
a  four  second  burst  has  been  developed  by  Allied  Chemical 
Sc  Dye  Corp.  The  Airex  Killer  fires  a  highly  concentrated 
aerosol  insecticide  supercharged  by  a  new  dispersant  called 
Genetron;  kills  roaches,  ants  and  silverfish. 


Another  development  is  the  automatic  insecticide  em¬ 
ploying  smoke  as  a  carrier  for  DDT,  perfected  by  Dar- 
worth  Inc.,  Simsbury,  Conn.  When  a  release  tab  is  pulled, 
smoke,  carrying  minute  particles  of  DDT,  issues  from  the 
can  and  fills  the  room.  An  invisible  film  of  DDT  crystals  i 
blankets  everything  an  insect  might  touch.  The  smoke  does  I 
not  soil  or  tarnish  and  when  the  room  is  aired  after  two 
hours  no  odor  remains. 
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These  examples  show  how 
the  Right  Price  Ticket  can  cut 
store-wide  marking  costs: 
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SHOE  TICKET  (No.  1) 

—  stripe- gummed  on  the  back.  Attaches  to  boxes 
almost  as  quickly  as  a  gummed  label. 

—  detaches  for  unit  control  more  quickly  than  ticket 
stubs,  because  of  the  free  end. 

—  quick  to  read  and  sort  for  posting  style  records. 

—  made  in  a  jiffy  on  the  Dennison  Dial-Set. 
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RETURN  TICKETS  FOR  READY-TO-WEAR  (Nos.  2  &  3) 

—  have  an  EXTRA  control  coupon  to  minimize  re¬ 
ticketing  on  the  first  return. 

—  are  made  on  the  Dennison  Dial-Set  for  either  one- 
piece  or  two-piece  garments  (No.  2). 

—  are  available  for  machine-attaching  on  the  Model  9-E 
Dennison  Pinning  Machine  (No.  3). 


BUTTON  SLOT  TICKET  FOR  MEN’S  CLOTHING  (No.  4) 

—  held  firmly  in  place  by  TWO  sleeve  buttons. 

—  available  with  or  without  control  coupon. 

—  cheaper  to  buy  and  cheaper  to  attach  than  conven¬ 
tional  sleeve  tickets. 

—  drastically  cheaper  to  make,  on  the  Dennison  Dial-Set. 
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These  special-purpose  tickets  were  designed  to  meet 
specific  conditions.  Your  Dennison  representative  can 
help  you  select  the  right  ticket  for  your  individual 
marking  problems.  Talk  them  over  with  him  on  his 
next  visit. 


MARKING-ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


STORES 
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Housewares  wrapping  desks  have  all  required  materials. 
Kelt  comteyors  take  xvrapped  packages  to  delivery  relay. 


Housewares  wrapping  desks  have  excelsior  bins  on  otu 
side  and  a  folding  shelf  on  which  to  pack  heavy  items. 


BAMBERGER’S  WAREHOUSE  (Cant’d  from  p.  17) 


cient.  Standard  mine  dump  tar  botl- 
ies  are  mounted  on  live  skids  to  form 
the  basic  equipment.  These  units  are 
held  at  convenient  unpacking  and 
uncrating  points,  then  after  filling  are 
assembled  in  trains  and  moved  to  the 
rubbish  room  where  the  trash  is  in¬ 
cinerated  or  baled.  A  power  driven 
vacuum  sweeper  on  which  a  man  rides 
makes  it  {possible  to  keep  all  of  the 


Moors  clean  in  spite  of  the  large  area* 
involved. 

To  coordinate  such  a  fast  moving 
o|>eration,  the  building  is  completely 
covered  by  a  New  Jersey  Bell  I'ele 
phone  installation  for  paging  and  two- 
way  conversations.  .\  tractor-trailer 
driver,  for  example,  may  answir  » 
call  from  and  talk  to  the  warehouse 
superintendent  without  leaving  his 


machine.  Bicycles  speed  personal  mes¬ 
senger  service  between  the  office  anti 
operating  points. 

Bamberger’s  customers  are  pleased, 
and  this  increased  service  assures  the 
store  of  a  strong  position  in  (om|>eli- 
live  markets.  The  operation  of  this 
large  one-story  warehouse  is  proving 
that  it  is  a  thoroughly  ellective  tool 
lor  the  merchant  who  is  lucky  enough  _ 
to  secure  the  requiretl  land  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  his  store  and 
projserly  relatetl  to  the  delivery  area. 


Broadloam  biruling  is  made  easier  by  roller  conveyor. 
.Metal-topped  table  (right)  for  turning,  remrmnt  rack 
(upper  left).  From  cutting  floor  (left),  rolled  rugs  are 
brought  to  biruling  conveyors  on  table-high  wheelers. 


.Machine  for  rolling  rugs  for  rlelivery.  The  end  of  the 
binding  conveyor  is  just  visible.  After  rolling,  the 
wrapping  paper  mounted  at  far  end  of  machine  is  pulled 
ever  rug  ami  machine  rolls  it  into  a  firm  ptukage. 
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The  Year ’Round  Stand-by.. 

S^te/dtook, 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

You  Can  Always  Make  the  Sale 
When  iCs  a  Matter  of  Point  or  Price' 

When  it’s  a  matter  of  point  .  .  .  when  it’s  a  matter  of  price  .  .  .  make  the 
8ale  with  an  Esterhrook  Fountain  Pen. 

Esterhrook  has  the  right  point  for  every  writing  style  . . .  for  every  writing 
job.  Esterbrook  has  the  right  price  for  the  greatest  number  of  customers 
.  .  .  plus  a  reputation  for  absolute  reliability. 

And  . . .  the  Esterbrook  system  of  replaceable  "Renew* 

Points'^  not  only  eliminates  point  repair  delays  and 
customer  annoyance,  hut  also  gives  you  a  complete 
range  of  pen  colors  and  point  styles  at  the  lowest 
inventory  cost. 
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The  True  Intent  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law  (Continued  from  page  19) 


nay,  vital  to  our  stability,  that  clarifi- 
tying  legislation  be  enacted?  Under 
such  decisions  as  these,  no  one  knows 
whether  or  not  he  is  subject  to  suit. 
Every  employer  is  vulnerable.  At  any 
time  the  Administrator  may  extend 
his  control  over  your  business,  and 
you  may  find  demands  on  your  desk 
that  you  pay  allegedly  accumulated 
back  wages  to  your  employees  of  hun¬ 
dreds  or  even  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  your  employees  most  likely  will 
be  entirely  satisfied.  But  that  won’t 
satisfy  the  Administrator.  I  am 
amazed,  after  studying  this  law  and 
the  tortuous  decisions  that  have  been 
made  under  it,  that  Congress  has  sat 
idle  for  1 1  years  without  bringing  it 
up-to-date.  No  such  social  experiment 
as  this,  on  such  a  broad  scale,  could 
have  been  perfect  from  inception,  and 
no  one,  not  even  the  Administrator, 
denies  that  the  law  needs  revision. 

But  how  does  the  Administrator 
want  this  law  clarified?  It  should  be 
immediately  assumed  that  he  wants 
more  power.  That  is  #ie  nature  of  a 
bureaucrat.  He  wants  to  cover  every¬ 
one  and  every  business  establishment 
in  the  land.  In  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  question  was  put  to  him  as 
to  who  was  exempt,  in  the  bill  he  was 
supporting?  The  response  was  “The 
local  barber— probably!”  But  1 
thought  even  that  was  doubtful,  be¬ 
cause  the  barber’s  razor  likely  came 
from  Massachusetts,  and  his  soap  from 
New  Jersey— “stream  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce,”  it  is  contended— and  his  cus¬ 
tomer  might  be  a  traveling  man! 

Not  content  with  all-inclusive  cov¬ 
erage,  the  Administrator  endorsed  a 
flat  75  cent  minimum  wage.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  wants  a  bill  requiring 
a  minimum  of  one  dollar.  Not  another 
witness  came  before  our  Committee 
who  did  not  concede  that  even  75 
cents  an  hour  would  create  unemploy¬ 
ment,  at  least  temporarily.  Students 
of  this  subject  all  realize  that  this  is 
too  great  a  tampering  with  our  un¬ 
stable  economy.  Instead  of  increasing 
the  national  income,  it  would  certain¬ 
ly  decrease  it,  for  the  relationship  of 
wages  to  production  cannot  be  forced 
into  such  an  unbalance  in  many  in¬ 


dustries  without  extensive  layoffs  and 
closing  of  plants.  It  is  unthinkable. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  which  enacted  this  law, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  intent  of  the 
present  Congress,  I  have  introduced 
a  minimum  wage  bill  exempting: 
any  employee  employed  by  any 
retail  or  service  establishment, 
more  than  50  per  centum  of 
which  establishment’s  annual  dol¬ 
lar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  and 
services  is  made  within  the  State 
in  which  the  establishment  is  lo¬ 
cated.  A  "retail  or  service  estab¬ 
lishment"  shall  mean  an  establish¬ 
ment  75  per  centum  of  whose  an¬ 
nual  dollar  xiolume  of  sales  of 
goods  or  services  (or  of  both)  is 
not  for  resale  and  is  recognized  as 
retail  sales  or  services  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  industry. 

This  you  see  provides  the  particular 
industry  test,  for  what  way  is  fairer  to 
determine  an  exemption  than  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  competitor  or  another  in  the 
same  line  of  business  testify  as  to  what 
is  retail  in  that  particular  industry? 

Use  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Index 
In  order  to  be  realistic  about  the 
figure  which  should  be  legislatively 
established  as  the  minimum  wage,  I 
compared  the  cost  of  living  in  19.^8, 
when  Congress  declared  40  cents  as 
the  minimum,  with  the  cost  of  living 
in  1949.  The  resulting  figure  was  ap¬ 
proximately  65  cents,  and  near  enough 
thereto  to  cause  65  cents  to  be  chosen 
as  the  round  figure  upon  which  to 
start.  More  important  than  the  sum 
of  65  cents  an  hour  is  another  feature 
of  my  bill,  that  which  ties  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  to  the  cost  of  living  index. 
My  bill  provides  that  the  minimum 
wage  shall  vary,  in  whole  pennies,  an¬ 
nually,  as  the  cost  of  living  varies,  and 
as  costs  rise,  wages  rise,  but  as  costs  de¬ 
cline,  wages  decline.  But  in  no  event 
—in  order  to  maintain  the  floor  under 
our  national  income— in  no  event 
shall  the  minimum  wage  go  below  50 
cents  an  hour.  Under  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  the  workingman  is  guaranteed 
minimum  standards,  notwithstanding 
inflation  or  depression.  The  employer 
is  assured  labor  costs  in  keeping  with 


the  times  and  is  protected  against  un¬ 
scrupulous  competitors.  And  America 
gets  a  constant  income  of  the  same 
value— above  50  cents— in  comparison 
to  other  costs.  And  the  controversial 
question  of  the  minimum  wage  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  realm  of  party  poli¬ 
tics. 

Good  wages  guarantee  good  busi¬ 
ness.  Contented  employees  assure 
greater  production.  But  when  wages 
are  so  high  as  to  be  disproportionate 
to  production,  employment  falls  off. 
The  loss  of  just  one  job  is  the  loss  to 
the  community  of  that  much  buying 
power.  Therefore,  the  soundest  ob¬ 
jective  we  can  hop>e  for  is  stabilized 
employment.  I  have  heard  of  no  pro¬ 
posal  for  maintaining  steady  employ¬ 
ment  in  interstate  industries  more 
reasonable  than  that  of  adjusting  the 
minimum  wage  to  the  variations  of 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  only  answer  to  this  great  national 
problem. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  the  minimum  wage  fixed 
by  law  was  never  meant  to  be  the 
American  living  wage.  It  is  a  subsist¬ 
ence  wage  from  which  the  worker  may 
rise  to  higher  standards.  It  is,  as 
Roosevelt  phrased  it,  the  “rudiment¬ 
ary  standard”  to  guarantee  labor 
health  and  decency,  to  prevent  the 
sweatshops  which  feed  into  our  society 
undesirable  citizens,  burdening  the 
community  with  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy,  disease  and  all  the  other  evils  of 
dire  poverty.  No  employer  has  a  right 
to  continue  in  business  if  he  can  sur¬ 
vive  only  on  sweated  labor.  And  such 
an  employer’s  competitors  deserve  pro¬ 
tection  against  sweatshop  competition 
in  order  that  they  might  pay  their  em¬ 
ployees  decent  wages  and  remain  in 
business. 

The  attempt  to  expand  and  enlarge 
the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  and  to  require  a  minimum 
wage  which  is  unrealistically  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  production  and  eco¬ 
nomically  unsound  is  just  one  part  of 
the  alarming  picture  confronting 
Congress  at  the  present  time.  This 
request  for  power  would  not  only  add 
thousands  to  the  federal  payrolls,  and 
millions  to  our  budget,  but  would  so 
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PUSH  Merchandise  Values . . . 
WATCH  Those  Stocks . . . 

FIGHT  That  Expense . . . 

TWO  WIBX  STOKE!!  SESSUH 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1949-  Hoolel  Slatler — INe^v  York 

Speakers:  Afternoon  Session 

•  SHOWMANSHIP  THAT  GETS  THAT  EXTRA  SALE 

LESTER  LIEB,  Vice  President,  The  Bobs  Shop, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

•  WHAT  MAKES  PEOPLE  BUY? 

HARRY  SINGER,  Managing  Director, 

Consumers  Testing  Institute  of  America, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  HOW  CAN  THE  EVER-MOUNTING  EXPENSE  RATIO 
BE  LOWERED? 

WILLIAM  BRAUN,  Jahraus-Braun,  BufFalo,  N.  Y. 
Evening  Session 

•  SOUND  MERCHANDISING  POLICIES  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  YEAR 

FRED  BRESEE,  Oneonta  Dept.  Store  Inc., 

Oneonta,  N:  Y. 

•  LErS  DO  BUSINESS 

LEW  HAHN,  President  and  Treasurer,  N.R.D.G.A. 

USE  COUPON  BELOW  FOR  RESERVATIONS 
SMALLER  STORES  DINNER 

I  am  enclosing  check*  for  $ . to  cover  cost  of . 

tickets  for  Smaller  Stores  Dinner  Meeting,  at  6:33  P.M.,  at  Hotel  Statler,  Nev/ 
York  City,  Tuesday,  September  13,  1949.  Tables  for  10  may  be  reserved. 
PRICE:  $7  Per  Person— Gratuities  Included. 

All  tickets  will  be  mailed,  unless  reservations  are  received  too  late  for  mailing; 
in  which  case,  tickets  will  be  held  at  door  of  Grand  Ballroom. 

Store  Name  . 

Address  . 

Attention  of: . 

*Please  make  check  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
RETURN  THIS  FORM  TO;  Leonard  Mongeon,  Mgr.,  Smaller  Stores  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


increase  the  hazards  of  doing  business 
as  to  reduce  innneasurably  our  tax 
receipts. 

To  iny  mind,  the  skyrtK'keting  costs 
of  government  represent  the  most 
threatening  challenge  to  our  democ¬ 
racy  tcxlay.  In  1929  our  government 
sjXMit  three  billion  800  million.  In 
1938,  under  the  free  spending,  anti-de¬ 
pression  program  of  Roosevelt,  we 
s|)ent  seven  billion  300  million.  To¬ 
day,  in  1949  our  budget  is  41  billion, 
900  million!  And  this  does  not  in¬ 
clude  sums  for  the  new  housing  bill, 
already  approved,  and  for  scK'iali/ed 
medicine,  stKialized  education,  the 
new  farm  program,  expanded  social 
security,  rearmament  of  Europe  and 
parts  of  .\sia  and  many  other  pro¬ 
grams.  These  will  add  at  least  20  bil¬ 
lion  to  the  cost  of  government.  Can 
you  afford  a  50  per  cent  tax  increase? 

To  Support  the  Welfare  State 

While  taxes  are  already  too  high  it 
is  inevitable  that  they  must  lie  in¬ 
creased,  tremendously  increased,  if  we 
adopt  these  new  programs  to  inau¬ 
gurate  the  welfare  state.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  taxes  the  government’s  income  is 
about  three  billions  a  month  and  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  will  average,  this 
next  year,  between  three  and  one-half 
and  four  billions  a  month.  Last  year 
our  deficit  was  nearly  two  billions  and 
on  the  basis  of  present  expenditures 
and  income,  not  counting  new  pro¬ 
grams,  I  cannot  see  how-  it  can  be  kept 
below  five  billion  next  year.  It  will  be 
suicidal  for  our  nation  to  enter  into  i 
these  programs  of  socialization  of  our  | 
own  form  of  government  while  we  ! 
are  at  the  same  time  subsidizing  what 
purports  to  be  democracy  all  over  the 
world.  How  long  can  a  government 
stay  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy?  We 
can  secure  little  encouragement  by  ; 
looking  to  England.  Do  you  want  j 
new  taxes?  Do  you  want  inllation.'  ; 
Do  you  want  repudiation  of  our  ilebts?  ( 
Take  your  choice.  Unless  we  retrench, 
we  must  take  one  or  even  all  of  them!  j 

What  a  time  for  statesmen.  States¬ 
men  who  fear  neither  big  business  nor 
big  labor;  who  bow  to  neither  big 
pressure  groups  nor  selfish  classes  in 
our  society.  What  a  tinte  for  common 
sense  in  government. 

speech  l)efore  the  Riverside  Lioii'’  (  I'***' 
Ft.  Worth,  'Texas. 
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4*  Cause  of  store  accidents 
and  their  prevention  are  no 
mysteries  to  Liberty  Mutual 
A  practical,  workable  program 
safeguards  your  customers 
and  employees. 


You— and  we— deal  direct 
with  each  other.  This  results  in 
fast,  dependable  service... helps 
reduce  selling  and  handling 
costs. 


5*  Your  customers  are  im¬ 
portant  to  you —  so  our  claims 
people  treat  them  with  tact  — 
the  way  you  would  want  them 
handled  if  you  were  settling 
claims  yourself. 


2*  Savings  under  the  Liberty 
Mutual  plan  have  reduced 
insurance  costs  from  $50  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  store. 


in 


t\tv<n 


3*  You’ve  got  to  be  good  to  be  a  leader. 
Because  Liberty  Mutual  knows  stores 
and  their  problems  from  the  bargain 
basement  up,  we  are  a  leading  writer  of 
store  insurance  in  this  coimtry. 


6*  Tailored  to  fit  your  business.  That’s  bow 
Liberty  Mutual  plans  your  insurance  for  you. 
Would  you  like  such  a  plan  —  and  an  estimate 
of  how  much  you  could  have  saved?  Telephone 
or  write  the  nearest  Liberty  Mutual  oflSce  today. 


stores 


We  work  to  keep  you  safe  * 
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ONCE  there  was  a  man  who  was  Proud  of  his  Knowh 
edge  of  Economics.  He  had  taken  a  course  in  the 
Dismal  Science  while  at  College  and  he  liked  to  Boast 
of  the  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  books  on  Economics 
and  Kindred  Subjects  he  had  read  since  Graduation. 
Some  of  what  he  read  he  claimed  to  Understand.  He 
liked  to  Talk  Economics  by  the  Hour  hut  few  people 
would  Listen. 

He  had  a  Friend  of  his  School  Days,  however,  who  had 
become  an  Executive  in  a  Large  Store  and  when  they  got 
together,  he  never  failed  to  Assert  his  Conviction  that 
Retailing  was  a  Non-essential  Occupation.  His  Economic 
Theories  had  been  derived  from  reading  the  “Classical 
Economists"  whose  conceptions  had  developed  at  a  Time 
when  the  All-important  problem  was  Production.  He 
spoke  glibly  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  but  in  his  own 
calculations  it  might  have  been  a  Small  Rebellion  in 
some  obscure  South  American  country.  He  never  seemed 
to  recognize  the  Genius  of  Men  had  insured  an  Adequate 
Production  but  had  Brought  Other  Problems  in  its  train. 

As  with  many  a  Real  Economist  who  made  better  use 
of  it.  Disposable  Income  figured  continuously  in  his 
Conversation.  Indeed,  because  she  thought  it  would 
please  him,  his  Wife  had  named  their  first  child  Dispos¬ 
able  Income.  At  home  he  buried  his  head,  year  after 
year,  in  Statistics  and  the  walls  were  adorned  with  Charts 
instead  of  Pictures.  From  all  this  Welter  of  Facts  and 
Figures,  he  emerged  periodicaUy  to  offer  Forecasts  for 
the  Future.  That  his  Prognostications  were  almost  Uni¬ 
formly  incorrect  disturbed  him  not  at  all,  for  he  early 
had  learned  the  Value  of  “If".  Always  his  prophecies 
were  based  on  a  foundation  of  plain  and  fancy  IPs.  Like 
a  Juggler  balancing  a  Lighted  Lamp,  a  Table  and  a 
Couple  of  Dishes  atop  of  a  Feather  placed  on  his  Nose. 
Just  knock  out  the  Feather  and  the  whole  pile  comes 
tumbling  down. 

At  his  own  expense,  he  had  published  a  couple  of  hooks 
reporting  the  Surveys  he  had  made  of  certain  Important 
Economic  problems,  such  as  “The  Proportion  of  the 
Population  Using  Vinegar  on  Spinach  and  the  Effect  on 
Apple  Growers."  Of  course,  his  books  never  found  any 
Readers,  but  that  was  only  to  be  Expected;  The  Librari- 


By  Lew  Hahn 
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ans  of  two  small  colleges  and  the  Secretary  of  a  western 
Grange  did  wrrite  for  Free  Copies  and  one  Female,  who 
confessed  she  never  did  understand  economics,  wrote  for 
his  Autograph  because  she  thought  the  title  of  his  first 
book  was  “just  simply  marvelous,  ducky.” 

One  night  our  hero  went  out  with  his  Classmate  who 
was  employed  in  Retailing  and  they  had  quite  a  Gabfest. 
He  patiently  explained  to  the  Retailer  that  all  labor 
diverted  from  the  Important  tasks  of  Production  was 
Wasteful  and  that  Retailing  was  especially  Parasitical. 
The  Retailer  bought  Finished  products  and  resold  them 
at  Higher  Prices.  The  Retailer  did  Nothing  to  add  to 
the  Value  of  such  Goods.  In  a  Better  Economic  system 
there  would  be  no  Retailers.  Goods  would  go  Directly 
from  the  Manufacturer  to  the  Consumer.  Why,  Distribu¬ 
tion  cost  as  Much  as  Production!  The  situation  was 
Intolerable! 

The  Man  engaged  in  Retailing  tried  to  tell  Our  Hero 
that  Retailing  did  add  Value  to  finished  products.  First 
of  all.  Retailing  provided  Time  and  Place  utilities  for 
what  the  Manufacturer  turned  out.  He  said  a  Shf>e 
Manufacturer  downn  in  New  England,  for  example,  could 
turn  out  Shoes  and  pile  them  up  until  they  touched  the 
sky,  but  no  one  would  be  benefited  until  the  shoes  were 
placed  at  the  Conunand  of  the  Consumer,  in  the  Place 
and  at  the  Time  they  were  wanted.  This  was  the  Func¬ 
tion  of  the  Retailer.  He  also  Pointed  Out  that  the  Re¬ 
tailer  by  placing  his  advance  Orders  with  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  actually  was  Financing  Production.  These  and 
his  Other  Arguments,  however,  were  wasted  on  Our  Eco¬ 
nomic  Friend.  He  had  served  the  Few  Tattered  Con¬ 
ceptions  which  he  mistook  for  Ideas  so  long  that  Nothing 
More  Recent  than  1800  had  a  Chinaman's  chance  in  that 
Dusty  Attic  he  called  his  Brain. 

Besides,  it  had  been  a  Convivial  Evening  and  he  had 
consumed  more  Spiritus  Frumenti  than  was  his  usual  cus¬ 
tom.  His  Libations  also  had  been  accompanied  by  Lib¬ 
eral  Ingestions  of  Food  Delicacies,  such  as  no  Human 
Stomach  should  be  forced  to  Harbor.  As  a  result,  when 
he  reached  his  Bed  after  midnight,  he  lay  down  with  a 
pretty  little  case  of  Dyspepsia.  Unable  to  Sleep,  he  tossed 
restlessly  for  hours  and  at  last  drifted  off  into  an  Uneasy 


Slumber.  His  eyes  had  hardly  closed  when  he  began 
Dreaming.  He  was  out  of  Cigarets  and  was  walking  down 
a  long  avenue  in  search  of  a  Store  to  supply  his  want. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Stores  all  had  Vanished!  Nowhere 
was  there  any  sort  of  Retail  Establishment.  He  kept 
doggedly  on  in  spite  of  his  aching  feet.  From  the  main 
avenue,  he  turned  into  side  streets  but  the  result  was 
the  same.  There  were  no  Stores! 

Then  he  became  Conscious  of  Other  People  all  look¬ 
ing  for  Stores  and  heard  the  Increasing  Volume  of  Dis¬ 
satisfaction  from  those  who  needed  Food  and  Clothing 
and  a  Multitude  of  other  things  which  would  make  Their 
Lives  more  comfortable  and  Pleasant.  Voices  rose  to 
a  Roar  and,  down  at  what  had  been  the  Principal  Shop¬ 
ping  District,  Men  and  Women  were  Rioting  while  the 
Police  vainly  sought  to  preserve  order. 

Pausing  where  a  Man  was  speaking  to  a  Group  of  half 
a  dozen,  he  inquired:  “What  is  this  all  about?  What  has 
happened  to  the  Stores?” 

“Nobody  knows,”  was  the  answer,  “but  the  same  thing 
has  happened  throughout  the  entire  Nation.  There  are 
no  Stores  and  the  People  in  many  places  are  wrecking 
buildings  and  Swarming  over  the  Countryside  in  the 
effort  to  locate  the  things  they  need.  The  President  has 
declared  a  great  National  Emergency  and  the  Army  has 
been  called  out  to  distribute  such  Supplies  as  it  has.” 
That  was  all  he  heard  because  at  that  moment  the  speak¬ 
er  and  his  listeners  plunged  into  the  rush  of  men  and 
women  seeking  the  open  country.  With  a  cry  of  Terror, 
Our  Hero  tried  to  join  the  Crowd  and  fought  desperately 
to  push  his  way  into  the  close-packed  ranks. 

He  awoke  from  his  Dream  to  find  himself  strangling 
in  the  embrace  of  his  bed  covers.  So  real  had  his  night¬ 
mare  been  that  the  foreboding  of  Want  and  Deprivation 
stiU  was  upon  him  and  it  required  Courage  to  bring  him¬ 
self  to  look  from  his  window  onto  the  Avenue  which  had 
been  lined  with  the  Stores  which  supplied  his  every  want. 
Trembling  and  drenched  with  perspiration,  he  did  draw 
the  curtains  and  found  to  his  Immeasurable  Relief  the 
Stores  still  were  there!  Thank  Goodness,  it  had  aU  been 
a  Dream!  There  was  the  Food  Store;  there  the  Shoe 
Store  and  there  the  Dry  Goods  Store  and  all  the  Others! 
He  felt  a  Glow  of  Well-being.  The  Stores  would  continue 
their  Service,  supplying  the  Community  with  all  that  the 
People  needed  and  desired.  He  did  not  know  where  a 
single  thing  he  required  was  Produced,  but  the  Stores 
knew.  They  would  Anticipate  his  Wants,  long  before  he 
had  given  any  thought  to  his  own  Requirements! 

Could  it  be  that  all  these  years  he  had  been  Mistaken? 
Were  Retail  Stores  Essential?  Maybe  Retailing  did  Add 
Something  of  Value  even  to  Goods  completely  fabricated 
by  Manufacturers. 

MORAL  ^3 

Familiarity  Stales  AH  Things  and  Store  Service  Is  Too 
Important  and  Universal  for  Proper  Appreciation. 


tut,  1' 
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So  You’ve  Never  Had  a  Fire  {Continued  from  page  13) 


should  be  protected  by  either  Under- 
writers’-approved  or  Factory  Mutual 
Laboratories’-approved  fire  extinguish¬ 
ers.  There  are  special  types  designed 
to  put  out  electrical  fires.  These  ex¬ 
tinguishers  quelch  flames  quickly  and 
do  not  conduct  the  electricity.  Water 
should  never  be  tossed  on  an  electrical 
blaze,  fire  authorities  warn.  Shock,  or 
even  death,  can  result  from  doing  this. 

Whenever  electrical  equipment  is 
installed,  insist  that  it  bear  the  initials 
“UL.”  This  means  the  unit  has  met 
the  exacting  standards  of  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories.  Included  is 
such  equipment  as:  heaters,  flexible 
cords,  switches,  switchboards,  lamps, 
wiring,  circuit  breakers,  generators, 
motors,  general  appliances,  transform¬ 
ers,  etc.  A  copy  of  the  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Code,  published  by  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,*  should 
be  a  part  of  every  store  owner’s  li¬ 
brary. 

Store  basements  should  be  inspected 
several  times  a  day.  Blazes  originating 
here  can  gain  considerable  headway 
before  being  discovered.  Frequently 
basement  fires  are  not  noticed  until 
the  smoke  and  flames  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  heating  sys¬ 
tem. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  jani¬ 
tor  or  maintenance  man  to  keep  a 
constant  watch  over  the  furnace. 
High  boiler  pressures  and  excessive 
temperatures  are  warning  signs  that 
should  be  heeded.  The  furnace  should 
never  be  “forced”  to  bring  the  store 
temperature  up  to  a  comfortable 
level.  Thermostats  should  be  turned 
up  sufficiently  early  prior  to  opening 
time  to  make  this  bad  practice  un¬ 
necessary. 

Flues,  '  pipes  and  heating  ducts 
should  be  checked  every-so-often  for 
rusting,  corrosion,  cracking  or  loose 
connections.  It  is  through  such  gaps 
that  sp>ark$  escape.  And  fires  from 
escaping  sparks  claim  far  too  many 
mercantile  establishments.  Dampiers 
and  drafts  should  work  easily.  If 
dampers  fail  to  open  or  close  when  set 
into  operation,  they  should  be  fixed 

*60  Battervmaich  Street.  Boston.  Vfas.sachii- 
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immediately. 

Furnaces  which  are  heated  by  coal 
present  the  problem  of  ash  removal. 
Actually  this  should  be  no  problem. 
But  too  frequently  fire  authorities 
have  to  report  that  a  particular  store 
fire  was  caused  by  hot  ashes  being 
placed  in  a  flammable  container. 
Nothing  but  a  metal  container  should 
be  used.  Ashes  should  never  be  con¬ 
sidered  “cold.”  Embers  can  glow  for 
hours  after  ashes  have  been  removed 
from  the  furnace. 

Like  any  other  part  of  the  dry  goods 
store,  the  basement  should  be  kept 
clean  and  orderly.  Dust,  cobwebs,  dirt 
and  lint  should  never  be  allowed  to 
accumulate.  Janitors  should  give 
beams,  pipes  and  heating  equipmwit 
a  daily  going  over.  Trash  should  not 
pile  up.  Display  pieces,  posters,  win¬ 
dow  material,  cartons,  crates,  excelsior 
are  all  considered  trash  after  they 
have  served  their  purpose.  They 
should  be  discarded  with  no  delay. 

Not  only  is  such  debris  apt  to  be 
ignited  by  the  heating  unit,  but  it 
provides  tempting  fodder  for  a  spon¬ 
taneous  ignition  fire.  These  blazes 
are  generally  caused  by  oily  rags,  paint 
supplies  and  cleaning  materials  not 
being  kept  in  metal  containers. 

These  containers  literally  lock  out 
oxygen.  Without  oxygen,  fire  has  no 
chance  of  starting.  Spontaneous  igni¬ 
tion  fires  frequently  break  out  after, 
store  hours.  If  they  are  not  discovered 
by  a  watchman  or  fire  detecting  de¬ 
vice,  the  fire  can  gain  a  substantial 
foothold  before  the  alarm  is  turned  in. 

Many  store  owners,  following  in¬ 
dustry’s  lead,  are  setting  up  fire  bri¬ 
gades  in  their  establishments.  These 
teams,  made  up  of  employees,  have 
earned  the  wholehearted  endorsement 
of  fire  departments  and  safety  organ¬ 
izations. 

Under  a  fire  brigade  program,  re¬ 
sponsible  employees  are  assigned  spe¬ 
cific  duties  to  perform  in  the  event  of 
a  fire.  One  employee,  for  instance, 
could  be  given  the  job  of  calling  the 
fire  department.  Another  could  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  getting  the  customers  to 
safety.  Still  another  employee— or  em¬ 
ployees  in  this  case— could  be  assigned 


this  task  of  manning  the  nearest  fire 
extinguisher.  Another  member  of  the 
store  could  be  detailed  to  meet  the 
firemen  and  lead  them  to  the  scene  of 
the  blaze.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
duties  store  employees  can  handle. 

Industry  has  learned  that  a  little 
“before-the-alarm”  training  goes  a 
long  way  in  preventing  a  fire.  Brigade 
members  should  be  responsible  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  fire 
extinguishers.  Periodic  extinguisher 
drills  help  teach  the  employee  how  to 
use  this  fire-fighting  weapon  quickly 
and  effectively.  Any  extinguisher  mal¬ 
functions  should  be  reported  immedi¬ 
ately.  Frequently,  chewing  gum  can 
be  found  clogging  the  extinguisher 
nozzle. 

This  could  render  the  extinguisher 
useless  in  time  of  an  emergency.  Ex¬ 
tinguisher  fluid  should  be  replaced 
once  a  year,  say  fire  protection  experts. 
Members  of  the  fire  brigade  should 
refer  to  the  refill  tag  occasionally  to 
see  that  the  refill  date  hasn’t  lapsed. 

Those  who  belong  to  the  brigade 
should  also  be  able  to  recognize  the 
more  common  fire  hazards.  It  should 
be  their  job  to  report  or  remove  these 
hazards  whenever  they  are  found. 

Fire-consciousness  is  an  around-the- 
clock  task  for  the  store  owner.  A  mo¬ 
ment’s  laxity  can  mean  disaster.  Own¬ 
ers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  what  ton-  |! 
•  stitutes  a  fire  hazard  should  ask  a 
-member  of  the  fire  department  to  pay 

visit.  Fire  officials  will  gladly  point 
out  any  hazards  and  warn  against  ; 
others  that  may  crop  up.  Theiif  ad¬ 
vice  should  be  heedqd.  , 

Safeguard  your  ,§jore  against  fire: 
Back  fire  prevention  with,  fire  protec¬ 
tion. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

CREDIT  SALES  MANAGER.  De-  | 
partment,  specialty  and  chain  store 
experience.  Thorough  knowledge 
all  phases  credit,  collection,  sales 
promotion,  accounts  receivable;  re¬ 
sponsible  for  credit  operation  in 
excess  of  $6  million.  Write  STORES, 
H-1-49. 
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Spang  In  the  middle  of  your  best*selling  bracket,  Pepperell’s  two  great  sheets 
will  jump  Into  the  spotlight  for  your  August  sales.  And  just  to  make  sure, 
Pepperell’s  hard*selllng  ads  in  Life,  Ladies*  Home  Journal, 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  Successful  Farming  and 
Bride's  Magazine  will  tell  50,000,000  readers  why  now  is  the 
time  to  buy  Pepperell  quality  sheets. 


PtPPtHtLL 


Coupled  with  the  well-liked  Pepperell  name,  it  all  adds  up  to 
the  biggest  push  ever  for  Pepperell’s  two  great  sheets — 
and  the  biggest  volume  ever  for  your  August  White  Sales. 


PABkICS 


Just  call  your  nearest  Pepperell  sales  office  for  newspaper 
mats,  display  material  or  further  information. 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC 
40  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N«  Y. 

CHICAGO  *  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA 


boston 


Christmas  Doings 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


sonality  and  understanding,  can  make 
friends  or  enemies  out  of  the  store’s 
prospective  future  customers. 

The  attempt  of  The  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  find  suit¬ 
able  Santas  received  a  great  deal  of 
national  as  well  as  local  publicity. 
Among  those  finally  chosen  was  a  tal¬ 
ented  young  man  who  could  sing  and 
play  the  piano,  and  who  had  a  wide 
background  in  both  stage  and  motion 
pictures.  Store  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion  was  intensified  around  this  par¬ 
ticular  Santa.  A  touching  note  was 
struck  when  Carl  Bleiberg,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Manager  at  Hecht’s,  and  Santa 
were  invited  by  Gallaudet  College  of 
the  Deaf,  to  lecture  on  the  importance 
of  Santa  Claus.  The  two  told  their 
story  through  an  interpreter  who 
translated  to  the  audience  by  means  of 
sign  language. 

The  importance  attached  to  the 
Santa  Claus  f>ersonality  and  training 
is  particularly  well  attested  in  the  case 
of  Horace  S.  Miller,  who  each  Christ 
mas  Season  becomes  Santa  at  Lit 
Brothers,  and  at  other  times  is  Super 
intendent  of  the  Gethsemane  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  School  of  Philadelphia 
Lit  Brothers  feel  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  who  not  only  devotes  his  life  to 
dealing  with  children,  but  who  also 
has  a  B.S.C.  (Bachelor  of  Santa  Claus) 
Degree  from  the  Santa  Claus  School 
to  indicate  his  special  training.  Mr. 
Miller,  in  turn,  feels  fortunate  in  be- 1 
ing  able  to  take  a  fling  at  being  Santa 
Claus  each  year,  because  it  gives  him 
a  more  intimate  understanding  of 
child  psychology  as  an  aid  to  his  daily 
work. 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va..t 
write  a  heart-warming  story  of  the  in-| 
nate  Santa  Claus  character  shown  by| 
their  own  Santa,  who  in  addition  tor 
the  institutional  visits  scheduled  byi 
the  store,  made  visits  to  the  home  of| 
ill  children 


Pictures  and  printed  descriptions  will  not  do  justice  to  our 
Professional  Pressing  Unit.  Only  by  using  these  improved  tyjje 
adjustable  heavy-duty  pressing  stands  with  our  fully  automatically 
controlled  electrically  heated  Steam  Generator  and  Patrick  Super¬ 
heated  Steam-Electric  Pressing  Irons,  can  one  fully  appreciate  the 
tremendous  step  forward  this  equipment  program  provides  in  the 
modern  streamlined  Alteration  Department. 

Only  by  seeing  how  the  work  is  handled  quickly,  smoothly  and 
efficiently  can  one  understand  why  stores  and  shops  everywhere,  in 
increasing  numbers,  are  adopting  this  equipment  as  the  perfect  solu¬ 
tion  to  their  pressing  and  finishing  problems. 

Write  us  for  further  particular.  We  will  appreciate  hearing 
from  you. 


his  jiersonal  time.i 
bringing  a  thrill  and  Christmas  cheer 
to  those  little  unfortunates.  In  one 
instance  he  visited  a  neighboring  towt. 
to  see  a  child  stricken  with  an  incur 
able  disease,  and  took  her  into  towt 
for  an  ice  cream  soda  with  a  jrolio 
escort  to  and  from  the  child’s  home 
Catching  the  spirit  of  the  CKcasion,  tht 
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fast. ..legible... 
safe. ..tamperproof 


price-marking  machine  price-marks  and 
attaches  tickets  to  merchandise  with  a  pin, 
embedding  the  pinpoint  securely  in  the 
ticket  stock  — all  in  one  operationi 


*1.00 
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Monarch  "Super-Advanced”  Pin-On  price¬ 
marking  machine  sets  production  speed  rec¬ 
ords — with  safety.  Gives  you  uniformly  neat, 
legjible  price-marking  with  less  handling  be¬ 
cause  it  uses  tickets  in  rolls.  Embedding  of  the 
pin  points  in  the  ticket  stock  protects  mer¬ 
chandise  against  snags  and  finger  prick  stains. 
Operation  is  easily  learned  by  any  employee. 

Tickets  pinned  to  the  merchandise  by  the 
Monarch  "Super-Advanced”  Pin-On  price¬ 
marking  machine  are  tamperproof — cannot  be 
altered  or  replaced  without  detection. 

This  versatile  machine  price-marks  and  at¬ 
taches  five  sizes  of  Pin-On  tickets  including 
horizontal  or  vertical  perforated  styles.  Prints 
from  2  to  12  lines  of  standardized  informa¬ 
tion.  Every  ticket  in  the  run  is  identical  in 
accuracy  and  legibility. 

Monarch’s  59-year  reputation  is  back  of 
every  Monarch  price-marking  machine.  Write 
for  samples  of  Monarch’s  inexpensive  Pin-On 
tickets  and  an  illustrated  folder  about  the 
Monarch  "Super-Advanced”  Pin-On  price¬ 
marking  machine.  Ask  about  our  trade-in 
plan  for  replacing  old  equipment. 


™^The  Monarch 

Marking  System 
Company  *  *  *  * 


Tfio  WofU'i  lor9osf  Manvfoctvreft  and  Distribvtacf 
ai  Mofcfioodtso  ^ico-Mor^inf  fqwipmoo#  and  SuppUt 


Toranta,  Conodo  *  DAYTOM,  OHIO  *  Lm  CoMf. 

Offcor  oHUat  in  Atlanfo,  Batfon,  Chicago,  DoIIom, 

Oafrpif,  Now  York,  Pittthyrgh,  San  francisco  and  Socttio 


manager  of  the  ice  cream  store  closed 
his  doors  until  Santa  and  the  little 
guest  left. 

Ideas  for  Toyland 

1948  saw  some  innovations  in  toy 
department  attractions,  as  well  as  the 
return  of  the  tried  and  true  favorites. 

Lit  Brothers  supplemented  their 
professionally  trained  Santa  by  the 
“Magic  Lady,"  leading  character  on 
the  store’s  radio  program.  Punch  and 
Judy  shows  and  fun  house  distortion 
mirrors  added  to  the  delight  of  the 
little  ones.  In  one  of  Lit’s  windows  a 
circus-trailerful  of  Vervet  monkeys 
from  Buck’s  Wild  Animal  Farm  dis¬ 
ported  themselves  and  kept  many  a 
youthful  nose  tight  against  the  glass 
despite  all  parental  coaxings. 

Scruggs  -  Vandervoort  -  Barney,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  put  a  jolly  clown  into 
competition  with  Santa  for  honors, 
and  Proctor’s  Puppets  held  a  sjjell- 
bound  audience.  But  the  big  hit  with 
the  tots  was  the  ride  on  the  “City  of 
St.  Louis,"  a  minature  streamliner 
which  began  its  trip  from  a  ticket 
office  in  the  form  of  a  “mock-up”  of  a 
railroad  car’s  observation  platform. 

Keeping  the  Grown>Ups  Happy 

An  annual  event  at  Neiman-Marcus 
Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  the  Christmas 
Gifts  Walking  Show,  which  last  year 
was  presented  on  the  evening  of  No¬ 
vember  22.  The  affair  put  on  display 
more  than  a  thousand  Christma'S  gift 
suggekions  and  provided  entertain¬ 


ment  by  professional  talent.  Admis¬ 
sion  proceeds  were  applied  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  children’s  free 
clinic.  Background  decor  featured  gi¬ 
gantic  trees  in  blue,  pink  or  white, 
made  from  fluffy  ostrich  plumes,  em¬ 
bellished  by  glittering  stars  and  col¬ 
ored  lights.  Guest  of  honor  at  the 
affair  was  the  veteran  British  actor, 
Edmund  Gwenn,  who  won  the  1947 
Academy  Award  with  his  portrayal 
of  Santa  in  the  hit  movie  “Miracle  on 
34th  St.” 

From  December  8  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
Chicago,  held  an  exhibit  of  15  religi¬ 
ous  paintings  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  Included  with  the 
publicity  furnished  on  this  event  were 
informational  backgrounds  relating  to 
each  of  the  pictures. 

In  one  way  or  another  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  is  set  to  music  in  a  majority  of  the 
stores. 

For  over  20  years,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  shopp)ers  have  been  greeted  at 
Christmas  time  by  the  music  of  Sage- 
Alien’s  Christmas  Choir.  Something 
new  was  added  in  1948,  however.  The 
store’s  stairway  having  been  replaced 
by  an  escalator,  the  choir  ascended  on 
the  moving  stairs— an  impressive  effect. 
A  man  stood  ready  to  stop  the  stairs 
as  soon  as  the  choir  was  completely  in 
sight.  At  the  end  of  the  program,  the 
switch  was  turned  on,  and  as  the  stairs 
moved  upward,  the  choir  was  carried 
out  of  view.  The  store  advertised  the 
choir  in  a  distinctive  little  ad  illustrat¬ 


ed  with  a  page  from  the  music  st  I 
“Adeste  Fideles,"  against  a  background 
of  a  night  sky  filled  with  stars. 

J.  L.  Hudson’s  Carolers  are  an  an 
nual  Detroit  institution.  They  sing  at  I 
various  specified  hours  in  different  ; 
parts  of  the  store,  and  Hudson’s  puts  | 
out  an  attractive  program  folder  to  in-  ! 
form  the  public  where  the  Carolen  ; 
are  to  be  found  at  the  various  houn. 

Each  year,  Marshall  Field’s  Choral  ; 
Society  presents  music  from  the  Meai- 
ah.  Last  year  again  a  publicity  release 
invited  the  public  to  hear  this  chorus  ; 
of  over  200  voices  in  the  Walnut 
Room  of  the  main  store. 

No  Place  for  a  Lady 

Sjjecial  attention  to  men’s  Christ 
mas  shopping  convenience  has  been  re 
warded  by  enthusiastic  response  from 
the  men  shoppers.  Bon  wit  Teller, 
New  York,  certainly  among  the  fim, 
if  not  the  first,  to  exploit  this  idea,  no 
longer  requires  much  special  fanfare 
to  bring  men  flocWing  to  the  store’s 
721  Club. 

Encouraged  by  their  initial  success 
of  the  previous  year,  Thalhimer’s  re 
peated  in  1948  their  Strictly  Stag  Oper 
House,  and  gave  a  spectacular  Christ 
mas  Fashion  Show  on  that  night 
Santa,  arriving  with  his  helpser,  i 
pretty  blonde  dressed  as  a  bell  boy  \ 
added  a  gay  note  to  the  proceedings.  | 

Filene’s,  Boston,  seht  out  invitations  i 
to  an  impressive  list  of  prominent 
men,  to  attend  a  special  party  de  ^ 
signed  to  aid  them  with  their  Christ ' 


At  Thalhimer’s  “For  Men  Only”  night,  mannequins  paraded  fashions  and 
gifts  to  give  the  men  a  chance  to  see  and  buy  for  the  women  on  their  lists. 


At  Miller  A*  Rhoads  Stag  Night,  models  in  ChrM 
mas  headdress  carried  trays  of  gift  suggestions.  I 
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HOTE  L  ST  AT  LE  R 


Aline  and  Tim,  tlie  touring  kids,  with  Dad  and  Mom 
•  in  tow,  and  hahy  brother  Steven,  knew  exactly  where 
to  go.  They  always  stayeil  at  Statler,  for  the  Statler 
had,  they  knew,  some  special  tourist  services  for  kids 
and  parents,  too. 


Fill 


A  frienilly  Statler  Service  Aide  helped  out  in  many 
•  ways.  She  told  then  where  to  see  the  sights  and  helped 
them  plan  their  days.  She  knew  the  .score  on  shows  and 
such,  and  where  to  find  the  shops,  an<l  made  them 
feel  .so  much  at  home  the  kids  exclaimed:  "She's  topsl" 


rfj 


The  Statler  had  a  lot  of  things  the  family  thought  were 
>  swell — fresh  fruit  ilelivered  for  the  kids — a  gift  from 
the  hotel.  The  Statler’s  famous  beds  for  all  (a  Statler 
crib  for  Steve).  A  sitter  for  the  evening  hours  so  Pop 
and  Mom  could  leave. 


ml 


Tim  cried:  “The  food  at  Statler’s  YI'M!”  Said  .Anne, 
•  “You  mean  delicious,  we  likeil  the  children's  menu, 
too,  the  silver  and  the  dishes.  And  Statler  gives  us  free 
balloons!”  Said  Mom,  “That  isn’t  all  .  .  .  the  Statler 
will  fix  formulas  for  liabies  that  are  small.” 


HOTEL  STATLER 


statler 


5'  When  .Anne  ami  Tim,  Steve,  Dad  an<l  Mom  were  ready 
•  to  depart,  the  good  box  lunch  they’d  ordered  was 
really  for  their  start.  .And  Statler’s  Service  Aide  was 
there  with  maps  to  help  them  through.  (When  next 
you  take  a  family  trip,  u'on't  you  try  Statler,  too? 


STATIER  HOTEIS:  NEW  YOKK  IFORME81Y  HOTEl  PENNSYIVANIAI 

BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  CLFVFLAND 
OETBOir  •  ST.  touts  •  WASHINGTON 
STATLER  OPERATED  HOTFL  WILLIAM  FINN  •  PITTSBURGH 


stores 


mas  purchases. 

In  an  amusing  three-column  ad, 
D.  H.  Holmes  Company  announced 
their  special  service  of  Gift  Counsel¬ 
ors  for  Men,  established  on  the  Second 
Floor. 

No  Grown-Ups  Allowed. 

A  very  refreshing  new  idea  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Neiman-Marcus  which  set 
up  a  special  children’s  shopping  cent¬ 
er  known  as  “The  Little  Christmas 
Shop.”  Large  signs  emphatically  stat¬ 
ing  “Grown-Up>s  Not  Allowed,”  as¬ 
sured  privacy  for  shopping  kiddies, 
and  the  shop  displayed  on  low  tables 
a  wide  variety  of  Christmas  gifts,  all 
priced  under  $5.  The  young  shoppers 
were  permitted  to  select  the  type  of 
gift-wrap  desired,  and  could  witness 
the  thrilling  rite  of  wrapping  the 


package  reflected  in  a  huge  mirror. 

Service  Is  Part  of  the  Sale 

Store  service  to  customers  multiplies 
its  problems  during  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son,  but  most  stores  meet  the  challenge 
admirably.  Salespeople,  in  fact  all 
store  employees,  are  operating  under 
strain  as  the  big  day  draws  near,  and 
the  majority  of  organizations  have 
found  it  wise  to  lessen  the  tension  by 
throwing  a  Christmas  party  for  the 
staff  or  otherwise  stimulating  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  ease  and  camaraderie 
among  the  store  family.  One  organ¬ 
ization  arranged  a  program  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Carols  for  employees  before  store 
opening  each  morning  of  the  final 
week.  Another  planned  an  employees’ 
Christmas  breakfast  at  a  nearby  hotel. 
House  organs,  building  up  selling  en¬ 


thusiasm,  and  reporting  specific  in- 
stances  of  good  performance  by  de. 
partments  and  individual  employees, 
also  have  proven  beneficial  and  weii 
part  of  the  Christmas  schedule  for 
1948  in  many  stores. 

As  part  of  a  publicity  campaign  to 
get  customers  to  ease  the  delivery  prol> 
lem,  Thalhimer’s  placed  throughout 
the  store  posters  pleading,  “Carry  the 
Small  Packages,  So  That  We  Can  De 
liver  the  Big  Ones.”  The  illustration 
showed  a  package-laden  customer 
leading  a  package-laden  dachshund, 
pulling  a  package-laden  cart.  To  en 
list  the  coop>eration  of  the  salesforce 
in  this  campaign,  the  store  presented! 
to  employees  entering  the  store  ont 
morning,  an  hilarious  skit  dramatu 
ing  the  poster.  Every  salesperson  was 
asked  to  suggest  that  customers  arn 


Left,  miniature  streamliner  carrying  a  full 
lottd  of  passengers  at  Scruggs-V andervoert 
Barney  was  one  of  the  most  popular  at¬ 
tractions  in  the  St.  Lotus  store’s  toyland. 


Far  left  below,  Carl  Bleiberg,  public  rela- ; 
tions  manager  at  Hecht’s,  Washington, 
and  store’s  Santa  lectured  at  the  GaUau 
det  College  of  the  Deaf  on  the  importance ' 
of  Santa  Claus.  Below  center,  Knee-Hi, 
the  Safety  dog,  with  his  trainer  in  a  dm  : 
onstration  of  the  basic  safety  rules  at' 
Sattler’s  Toyland.  Belotv,  Felix  Adler,. 
King  of  Clotvns  with  Bamum  and  Baiiey! 
Circus,  with  his  pet  pig  in  an  appearance^ 
at  Miller  &  Rhoads  during  the  Christ 
mas  seasem. 
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J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  reports 
economies  all  along  the  line  .  .  .  since  installing 
UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND  Cycle  Billing  Machines 


Mr.  Georite  D.  Powell,  Controller  of 
J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company  ...is  a  C.P.A.,  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Accountants,  first  Chairman  of 
the  Southeastern  Retail  Controllers 
Association  . . .  and  an  enthusiastic 
booster  for  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines. 


Drawing  of  Ivey’s  beautiful  new  store 
front  now  in  course  of  construaion. 


Mr.  Powell,  Ivey’s  Controller,  writes: — “We  installed  Sund* 
strand  Cycle  Billing  Machines  on  April  1,  1947.  Bills  are  being 
mailed  from  three  to  five  days  after  the  close  of  each  Cycle.  All 
Cycles  closing  in  December  1948,  were  mailed  on  or  before 
January  5,  1949>  Customer  complaints  are  at  a  minimum. 

“Although  our  costs  in  this  Department  are  substantially 
lower  than  the  national  average  for  stores  of  our  size,  our  pref* 
erence  for  Cycle  Billing  is  more  influenced  by  the  faa  that  it 
has  enabled  our  Credit  Department  to  put  first  things  first — 
the  Credit  Department  now  has  time  to  solicit  new  accounts, 
and  to  follow  up  collections  of  the  delinquent  accounts. 

“The  Sundstrand  Control  System  with  daily  mechanical 
Proof  of  Accuracy,  the  Automatic  Proof  Journal  and  the  Col* 
umnar  Totals  printed  by  the  machine  when  the  posting  of  each 
tray  is  completed,  result  in  Flash  Balances  for  most  trays,  and 
provide  for  quick  location  of  the  few  errors  our  billers  make.’’ 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  • 
Typewriters  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
One  Perk  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  Street, 

Toronto  1,  Canada  e  1949 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  ^ 


I  Underwood  Corporation  * 

I  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  I6,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  a  free  copy  of  the  new  Underwood 
I  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Folder. 


Hvery  day  over  a  million  and  a  half  Stores  and  other  Retail  concerns. 
Tickets  are  posted  to  the  more  than  To  learn  how  these  machines  can 
seven  million  Charge  Accounts  eliminate  peak  loads  . . .  step  up 
handled  by  Underwood  Sund-  efficiency  while  cutting  down  your 
strand  Cycle  Billing  Machines  . . .  costs  ...  fill  in  the  coupon  ^ 
in  more  than  200  Department  and  mail  it  today!  w 


Name. 


I  Company 
I  Street _ 


.State. 


stores 
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the  smaller  packages. 

Wallach’s,  the  New  York  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings  chain,  coordinated  with  West¬ 
ern  Union  to  inaugurate  an  unusual 
Christmas  shopping  service.  Some  250 
Western  Union  offices  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  sold  Wallach  gift  certffi- 
cates.  If  the  customer  wished,  the  cer¬ 
tificate  could  be  accompanied  by  a 
Christmas  telegram  up  to  20  words, 
for  which  Wallach  paid.  Telegram 
and  certificate  would  be  delivered  by 
Western  Union  on  any  day  designat¬ 
ed,  including  Christmas. 

After-Christmas  returns  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  disillusionments  of 
the  holiday  selling  period.  The  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  has  a  Christmas  gift  return  plan 
which  has  proven  successful  and 
which  received  considerable  publicity 
last  year.  The  policy  of  the  members 
is  that  gifts  are  exchangeable  for 
equivalent  merchandise,  for  a  gift  cer¬ 
tificate,  or  for  a  due  bill,  but  that  cash 
refunds  and  charge  account  credits 
will  not  be  granted.  R.  H.  Macy, 
whose  policy  has  been  built  on  an  easy 
refund  system,  carried  out  a  post- 
Christmas  campaign  among  its  em¬ 
ployees  to  encourage  exchanges  in¬ 
stead  of  refunds  on  gift  merchandise. 
“An  exchange  after  Christmas  is  as 
good  as  a  sale  before,”  was  the  theme 
of  a  skit  forming  part  of  a  parade 
through  the  store  immediately  after 
Christmas  to  put  over  this  idea.  . 

But  amid  the  chorus  of  retail  haran¬ 
gues  insisting  on  a  tightening  up  ot 


the  Christmas  return  policv,  was 
heard  the  still,  small  voice  of  Berger’s 
Department  Store,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  which 
ran  a  half-page  ad  offering  to  exchange 
unwanted  Christmas  gifts,  no  matter 
where  they  were  purchased,  so  long  as 
they  were  returned  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  and  unused.  Evidently  a  case 
where  the  Christmas  Spirit  remained 
on  after  the  party  long  enough  “to 
help  wash  up  the  dishes.” 

High  Spots  in  Display 

Christmas  always  brings  forth  the 
utmost  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  dis- 
playmen,  who  seem  to  have  an  inex 
haustible  supply  of  genius.  Much 
credit  also  must  be  given  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  display  and  supply  houses,  for 
their  imaginative  applications  of  new 
materials  and  techniques,  and  for  the 
well  conceived  sets  and  adaptable 
units  they  create. 

Emery  Bird  Thayer  had  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  Nativity  scene,  one  of  many 
excellent  handlings  of  this  subject  in 
1948  retail  windows.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  the  same  store  drew  crowds  to 
a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
building,  where  a  laughing  Santa 
Claus  and  Mrs.  Claus  provoked  simi¬ 
lar  merriment  in  all  onlookers. 

On  Filene’s  street  floor,  the  display 
motif  was  a  request  rejieat  of  the 
previous  year’s  trim.  Full-scale  stair¬ 
cases  spiraled  around  columns,  with 
children  in  their  nightclothes  descend¬ 
ing  to  see  a  life-size  Santa  at  the  ledge 


beneath  each  column. 

One  of  Filene’s  corner  windows  wat 
converted  into  a  Filene  Candy  Kitch- 
en,  where  a  live  Santa  appeared  at 
stated  intervals  to  talk  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  outside  while  presiding  over  the 
candy-making  activities  of  seven  me¬ 
chanical  elves. 

Hudson’s  achieved  a  very  striking  ■ 
and  distinctive  effect  in  a  seiies  of 
filmy  panels  on  each  of  28  First  Floor 
posts.  Extended  a  few  inches  away 
from  the  posts,  these  ninon  panels  gave 
an  interesting  illusion  of  depth.  On 
the  panels  were  painted  scenes  from 
the  Bible  and  from  Christmas  legends. 

Outstanding  for  their  traditional 
sentiment  as  well  as  for  the  artistic 
originality  expressed  in  working  out 
the  theme,  were  Lord  &  Taylor’s 
Fifth  Avenue  windows.  The  floors  of 
the  window's  were  lowered  to  base¬ 
ment  level,  and  in  each,  a  perfectly 
proportioned  live  Christmas  tree  was 
set  up,  reaching  up  25  feet  right  to 
the  window  ceiling.  Clear  white  giant 
plastic  snowflakes  and  crystal  prisms 
trimmed  one  tree;  another  was  gay 
with  big  pink  roses;  a  third,  of  which 
the  window  card  stated,  “This  Tree 
Has  Just  Been  Married,”  was  ronianti-  i 
cally  bedecked  with  champagne  glass-  i 
es,  blue  garters,  wedding  cake  boxes, 
orange  blossom  wreaths,  and  other  j| 
tokens  of  the  wedding  event.  Bring¬ 
ing  back  a  flood  of  memories  to  many  j- 
an  adult  beholder,  was  the  traditional 
tree,  w'ith  the  old-fashioned  tinsel- 
draped  ornaments,  the  strings  of  pop- 


Radio  broadcast  featured  AshelTs  joint  promotion  with  Glamour  Magazine. 
Marydith  Cox,  Glamour  editor,  at  mike.  At  right,  owner,  B.  F.  Ashell. 


Early  morning  skit  for  Thalhimer  staff  dram¬ 
atized  “Carry  the  Small  Packages”  campaign.  ^  ^ 
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•  A  typical  Lamton  magnetic  teporater  In  a  Service  Type  Desk. 
Arrows  show  course  of  cash  and  chorge  carriers. 
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This  truly  ingenious  device  eliminates  the  mechan¬ 
ical  separators  formerly  required  on  each  incoming 
tube  line  . . .  simplifies  tube  room  operation  . . .  costs 
less  to  install  .  .  .  .improves  service  to  customers. 

As  the  incoming  carriers  arrive  at  the  Service  Type 
Desk,  the  Lamson  magnetic  separator  picks  off  all 
the  charge  carriers  and  whisks  them  automatically 
to  the  charge  authorizers  through  a  high  speed  tube 
line.  Provides  faster  service  on  all  transactions,  low 
first  cost,  low  maintenance,  complete  dependability 
and  quiet. 

Write  today  for  comp/ete  information 


600  Lamson  St.,  Syracuse  1,  N.Y, 
Offices  in  Prineipal  Ctfies 
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corn  and  cranberries,  the  festoons  of 
home-made  paper  chains,  and  ever-so- 
many  tiny  twinkling  candles. 

Certainly  to  be  numbered  among 
the  most  spectacular  Christmas  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  year,  or  of  any  year,  were 
the  outdoor  decorations  created  by 
Chicago’s  State  Street  Council.  The 
most  costly  ($60,000)  and  the  most 
elaborate  ever  to  be  erected  on  State 
Street,  the  decorations  consisted  of 
two  reindeer  teams,  of  30-odd  deer 
each,  meeting  head-on  above  the  busy 
corner  of  Madison  and  State.  More 
than  30,000  feet  of  wire  and  5,000  col¬ 
ored  bulbs  formed  the  reins  connect¬ 
ing  the  deer.  The  two  teams  were 
reined  in  by  two  Santas,  each  twice 
normal  man  size,  from  in  front  of  two 
bill  board  backdrops  of  winter  scenes, 
one  at  each  of  two  main  El  platforms. 
A  detail  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
gives  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
undertaking.  The  Decorations  Com¬ 
mittee  began  their  planning  in  Janu- 
uary  1948.  Drawings  were  approved 
in  February.  The  first  reindeer  model, 
in  clay,  was  approved  in  June.  A  test 
model,  in  actual  material,  and  struc¬ 


turally  reinforced  with  steel  tubing, 
was  hung  experimentally  in  State 
Street  in  mid-August.  "Dancer”  didn’t 
balance.  Changes  in  weight  distribu¬ 
tion  were  made,  and  work  then  went 
into  full  swing  on  the  entire  set.  The 
actual  placement  of  the  decorations 
had  to  begin  as  early  as  the  latter  part 
of  October,  in  order  that  the  job 
might  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  Christmas  shopping 
season. 

A  Sampling  of  Christmas  Ads 

The  advertising  run  by  stores  in  the 
1948  Christmas  season  ranged  all  the 
way  from  price  and  value  offers  of  spe¬ 
cific  items  in  omnibus  ads,  to  purely 
institutional  appeals  with  no  link  to 
merchandise  and  only  the  most  tenu¬ 
ous  reference  to  the  stores  in  question. 

Sounding  a  down-to-earth  note.  The 
May  Company,  Los  Angeles,  suggest¬ 
ed  such  items  as  a  wood  salad  bowl, 
stainless  steel  cutlery,  a  cast  aluminum 
roaster,  and  a  kitchen  clock,  in  an  ad 
headed  “This  Year  Make  Mihe  Practi¬ 
cal.”  The  same  store  devoted  gener¬ 
ous  advertising  space  early  to  that 
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AT  A  COST  OF 

LESS  THAN  $1.00  PER  DAY 

•  An  all  instrumental  library  of  10" 
78  rpm  discs  played  on  any  automatic 
record  player. 

•  Basic  Library  plus  supplemental  re* 
leases  each  month  include  standards 
and  popular  tunes  of  the  day. 

•  Full-range  recording— giving  high¬ 
est  quality  reproduction  obtainable. 

For  forthor  dttails  writ*  or  wiro: 

LIBRARY SERflCB 

16  West  nnd  Strol.  Now  York  10.  N.V.  Oft.  5-6060 
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much-ignored  department.  Art  Nee¬ 
dlework,  under  the  caption,  "If  You’re 
Going  To  Make  It  Yourself  For 
Christmas—.” 

Various  stores  ran  impressive  roto 
supplements  in  their  local  papers,  but 
R.  H.  Stearns  Co.,  Boston,  adapted  a 
novel  idea  in  running  a  group  of  indi¬ 
vidual  roto  ads  reproducing  the  pages 
of  their  Christmas  Catalog. 

Color  was  not  often  employed,  but 
some  interesting  applications  came  to 
the  fore.  When  Filene’s  broke  prece¬ 
dent  by  remaining  open  the  two  Wed¬ 
nesday  nights  prior  to  Christmas,  they 
burst  out  in  Christmas  red  with  an 
announcement  splashed  across  the 
front  pages  of  the  Boston  papers.  It 
was  intended  that  no  one  should  miss 
the  announcement;  judging  by  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  store  on  open  nights, 
no  one  did. 

The  Christmas  gift  tie  may  be  a 
matter  for  humor,  but  D.  H.  Holmes 
Company  took  it  seriously  enough  to 
capitalize  on  the  current  vogue  for 
mad  patterns  and  colors  in  men’s  ties 
by  running  a  full-page,  three  color  ad 
with  mail  order  coupon  included. 

Interspersed  among  its  merchandise 
ads,  Benjamin’s,  Salisbury,  Md.,  ran 
some  excellent  institutional.  A  two- 
column,  half-page  ad  was  devoted  to 
the  Salvation  .\rmy’s  Christmas  Cara¬ 
van.  The  ad  was  captioned,  “Last 
Call  To  Make  Them  Happier  This 
Christmas;”  the  cut  showed  the  ap¬ 
pealing  faces  of  two  children  of  the 
poor,  wistfully  looking  into  a  store 
window  full  of  toys.  Gift  Certificates 
were  very  smartly  promoted  by  Ben¬ 
jamin’s,  in  a  last-minute  ad  under  the 
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lead,  “It’s  Never  Too  Late  .  .  .” 

Gerson’s,  Richmond,  Va.,  adver¬ 
tised,  “Help  Us  to  Play  Santa  to  a 
Disabled  Veteran.”  The  store  offe: 
generous  trade-in  values  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  radios,  and  the  traded-ii 
sets  were  presented  to  a  Veterans' 
Hospital  under  the  name  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  owner. 

Hailing  Santa  as  the  “Man  of  the 
Month,”  Miller  &  Paine  quoted  some 
of  the  more  amusing  requests  I'hat 
Man  had  received  from  little  Lincoln- 
ites;  “a  live  monkey”  .  .  .  “an  Angus 
cow”  ...  “I  want  bubble  gum.  Grand¬ 
ma  won’t  buy  me  any  more.”  And 
one  modest  litle  demand  for  “Scotch 
tape.” 
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OWNERS,  desiring  to  sell,  merge,  refi- 

A  nance,  admit  active  partners,  or  concerned 

with  operating  or  financial  problems 
and 

Kj  .  EXECUTIVES,  desiring  to  purchase  full  or 
participating  interests  in  active  stores  are 
invited  to  contact: 

n  FREDERICK  MAY  &  CO.,  INC. 

1440  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

.  Financial  and  Operating  Consultantt— Brokers— 

Management  —  Purchasers  —  Sales  —  Partnerships  — 

Mergers— Financing— Investments 

For  Department,  Chain  and  Specialty  Stores  Exclusively 


CONFERENCES 

INVITED 


vertising  was  in  the  form  of  replicas 
of  Frederick  8c  Nelson  gift  boxes  tied 
Gift  boxes  tied  to  huge 


CONFIDENCES 

RESPECTED 


with  ribbon, 
boughs,  wreaths  and  trees  of  long- 
needled  white  pine  were  used  through¬ 
out  the  store  as  an  interior  trim,  and 
the  pungent  natural  pine  fragrance 
was  emphasized  by  pine  odor  dissipat¬ 
ed  into  the  air  by  mechanical  devices. 

A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  mar¬ 
shalled  its  1948  Christmas  promotion 
plans  around  Charles  Tazewell’s 
tharniing  Christmas  story,  “The  Lit- 


“The  Littlest  Angel”  were  a  sell-out 
not  only  in  A.  Harris’  book  and  record 
shops,  but  also  in  other  sources  in  the 
city,  is  an  indication  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  coordinated  theme  tech¬ 
nique  in  promotion. 

“Lit’s  Makes  It  an  Old-Fashioned 
Christmas”  was  the  central  idea  which 
ran  through  all  of  the  Lit  Brothers 
window  and  interior  displays  and 
which  was  coordinated  with  other  pro¬ 
motional  activities  of  more  specific 
nature. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the 
theme  technique  applied  to  a  group 
of  ads,  is  seen  in  a  series  of  four  full- 
page  related  institutionals  run  on  suc¬ 
cessive  Sundays  by  Wm.  Taylor  Son  8c 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Under  the  in¬ 


clusive  caption,  “This  Is  Christmas 
In  America;  This  Is  Democracy  At 
Work,”  the  respective  ads  covered; 

(1)  Christmas  for  the  American  Child, 

(2)  Christmas  for  the  American  Wom¬ 
an,  (3)  Christmas  for  the  American 
Man,  and  (4)  Christmas  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Home— each  of  which  was  stated 
to  be  “Democracy  At  Its  Very  Best.” 

Sponsored  Promotion  Opportunities 

Whether  a  store  is  small  or  one  of 
the  fabulous  retail  giants,  the  success 
of  its  Christmas  promotions  dep>ends 
largely  upon  setting  up  a  well  bal¬ 
anced,  detailed  plan. 

Not  every  store  is  in  a  position  to 
plan  elaborate  events.  Still,  for  them 
the  Christmas  season  need  not  be  hum- 


In  the  auditorium  at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Santa  and  the  Snow  Queen 
hidden  microphones  to  amuse  the  kids  with  their  magic.  Story  or 

Tores 


fVirulow  depicts  firud  scene  from  book,  “The  Littlest 
Angel”,  the  theme  of  A.  Harris  &  Co.’s  promotion. 
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drum.  By  tying  in  with  one  or  more 
of  the  many  sponsored  promotions 
that  are  available,  the  more  modest 
store  may  create  for  itself  a  distinc¬ 
tive  niche  in  the  public  consciousness. 

As  a  case  in  point,  Ashell’s,  at  Kirks- 
ville.  Mo.,  in  addition  to  their  own 
newspaper  and  window  display  prep¬ 
arations,  conducted  two  such  spon¬ 
sored  promotions.  One  was  in  the 
form  of  a  direct  mail  piece  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Quaintance  Service,  of 
Chicago.  The  attractive  full-color 
folder  contained  14  separate  sheets  of 
advertised  merchandise  (several  illus¬ 
trated  in  color),  each  sheet  with* a  mail 
order  blank  on  the  reverse  side.  The 
otlier  Ashell  promotion  was  with 
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A  new  sound  slidefilm  that  answers 
the  question:  “Why  is  one  store  more 
profitable  than  another?”  Shows  how 
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Glamour  Magazine,  using  their  theme 
“Wish  on  a  Star,”  and  tying  in  with 
their  Christmas  issue  of  “Fifty  Gifts 
Under  Ten  Dollars.”  The  store 
ordered  40  extra  copies  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  put  store  stickers  on  them, 
circled  their  name  in  the  issue,  and 
placed  them  with  local  beauty  shops 
and  doctors’  offices,  where  women 
would  have  the  time  to  read  them. 
One  of  the  Glamour  pages  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  reproduced  as  a  window.  The 
magazine’s  Midwestern  Editor  was  in 
the  store  for  two  days;  she  put  on  a 
radio  broadcast,  visited  local  schools, 
and  aided  in  the  unveiling  of  the  win¬ 
dows  and  in  the  introduction  of  the 
gfroup  of  Fifty  Gifts. 

One  Store’s  Start-to>Finish  Program 

Among  larger  stores,  many  a  splen¬ 
did  Christmas  planning  job  is  done. 
We  outline  briefly  here  the  1948  plan 
of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  because  it  was 
fairly  typical  of  the  best,  and  because 
the  various  activities  were  so  well  in¬ 
tegrated  to  create  an  impression  of 
unity. 

“More  People  Purchased  More 
Gifts  From  Miller  &  Rhoads  Than 
Any  Year  Since  Our  Beginning  in 
1885”— lead  heading  from  an  ad  of 
December  26,  thanking  customers  foi 
their  belief  in  the  Christmas  Theme 
for  1948:  “The  Most  Exciting  Pack 
ages  Ever  Opened  Will  Come  From 
Miller  &  Rhoads”  (theme  suggested 
by  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  Inc.). 

The  Christmas  planning  was  con 
certed  through  a  Christmas  Program 
Book  pinpointing  the  complete  oper¬ 
ation  by  division,  straight  down  the 
line.  This  book  was  distributed  to 
the  administrative  staff  in  October. 
Revisions  were  made  as  required. 
Christmas  planning  had  started  in 
June.  The  Program  was  finished  by 
mid-August. 

For  the  first  time— “Stag  Night”  for 
men  only.  Introduced  by  a  series  of 
ads.  The  Stag  Shop,  located  near  one 
of  the  First  Floor  entrances,  provided 
a  permanent  sanctum  for  the  male 
shopf)er  to  consider  his  gift  needs  and 
get  help  as  required. 

The  big  attractions  for  the  young¬ 
sters  were  Santa,  The  Snow  Queen,  and 
Felix  Adler,  the  famous  circus  clown, 
with  his  pet  white  pig,  Amelia.  In  the 
Seventh  Floor  auditorium  Santa  had 
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